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Lorp Ranpvotpu Cuurcuitt’s maneeuvre in trying to 
snatch a vote condemning the Suakim expedition seems 
indefensible. The common courtesy of giving notice of 
his intention to raise the question was not accorded to the 
Government—an omission for which no satisfactory excuse 
has been offered. The noble Lord is a perpetual mystery. 
If it be true that he has a natural ambition to re-enter 
the Government, is he likely to realise it through this 
policy of blowing hot and cold alternately? The duties 
of party loyalty may easily be exaggerated, but surely it is 
not too much to demand that a politician shall not, with- 
out fair warning, make strategic use of his opponents in 
order to thwart the policy of his own leaders. 


Owine to such actions Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
never-failing source of disappointment. It is unfortunate 
that his undoubted abilities should be lost to his country, 
and yet this result will necessarily follow, if he gives play 
to the mercurial side of his character at the expense of 
the weightier qualities. Caprice and incapacity to judge 
of the relative importance of things have been the bane 
of our neighbours across the English Channel. Might it 
not have a sobering effect on Lord Randolph if we lent 


him temporarily to France ? 


Tue matter of Lord R. Churchill's speech on the 
Suakim expedition stands in pleasing contrast to the 
manner in which the question was brought up. The 
speech is excellent in tone, and contains much good 
sense. Still we are inclined to take a view favourable 
to the Government policy. No offensive operations are 
contemplated on the scale of former Suakim campaigns. 
All that is designed is the raising of the siege, and that 
may be done with a comparatively small force under the 
protection of the men-of-war. In any case it is impossible 
for the House of Commons to direct and control the con- 
duct of military operations. 


Ir the unfortunate chainmakers are inclined to deplore 
their hard lot, now made doubly hard by the noisy sym- 
pathy it has evoked from Mr. Cunninghame Graham, they 
may rest satisfied that even the advocacy of that gentle- 
man will not prevent proper attention being paid to their 
grievances by the Legislature. No one pretends to sup- 
pose that Mr. Cunninghame Graham cares twopence for 
the chainmakers. But he does care for the obstruction of 
all public business ; and, above all, he is anxious that the 
public should not forget his existence. His behaviour in 
the House the other day might provoke some severity of 
comment, had the offender against good breeding been 


any one else than the member for North-West Lanark. 


Ir is high time that Mr. Labouchere’s services should 
be suitably rewarded. 
community, such devotion to the interests of the nation, 
Not only did he move the adjournment of 


Such zeal for the welfare of the 


are too rare. 


the House on Thursday night, with the object of ‘ expe- 
diting public business,’ but it also appears—though he was 
too modest to mention it himself—that during the present 
Autumn Session he has delivered no less than 43 speeches, 
presumably with the same end in view. Such high-toned 
patriotism fully entitles the editor of Truth to a seat on 
the front bench; nay, we make bold to say, it marks him 
out for the Leadership of the Separatist party in the 
future. Few men possess in so eminent a degree those 
sterling qualities which so endear that body to us all. 


Tue converted clown and the reformed drunkard are 
phenomena not more regular in their recurrence on the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall than the Converted Coercionist on the 
floor of the House of Commons. On Thursday night he gave 
another performance. If it were possible to suppose that 
such a being possessed any remnants of shame, one might 
well feel compassion for him after the reply of ‘ brutal’ 
Mr. Balfour. The Converted Coercionist differs from his 
prototypes in that he revels not in reminiscences of his 
former sins as they do, but rather tries modestly to hide 
them. Nay, when put to it, he will make out that what 
in others is now a grievous sin, was of old in the nature of 
a virtue. But we fear that the law, or lawlessness, that 
shows the sinner’s guilt condemns him as usual to his face. 
If Mr. Balfour’s administration is tyrannical and all the 
rest of it, Lord Spencer's was a thousand times more so. 


Lorp Satissury’s bold statement of his views on female 
suffrage is exactly what might have been expected of him. 
This is one of the reforms which will certainly come soon. 
It has long been in the air, and more than half the House 
of Commons is pledged to support it. Indeed, were it not 
that the claims of ladies to be put on a par with their 
servants have the support of the most repulsive section of 
the Radical press, the outlook would be without a cloud. 


Two letters are published by Mr. Gladstone, one in 
reply to Lord Salisbury’s Lyceum speech, the other deal- 
ing with the charge made against the Opposition of the 
want of a definite Home Rule scheme. Neither contain 
anything new. The first reiterates the exploded accusa- 
tion as to the creation of new offences by the Crimes Act, 
while the latter relapses into the profitless tu quoque argu- 
ment, and leaves the whole matter exactly where it was. 
Mr. Gladstone overrates the patience of his readers. 


Mr. Ditton has been presented with ‘an illuminated 
album and an address from 155 members of the House of 
Commons.’ It would be interesting to know the precise 
reason for the presentation. Mr. Dillon has never ceased 
to express ‘the undying hate’ of the Irish towards the 
British people. He has also declared that the day may 
come when the Irish will repudiate the enactments of the 
British Parliament. Is it for such services as these that 
he has received this token of admiration from the 155? 
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Nor long since, Lord Salisbury, speaking of Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir George Trevelyan, remarked that the 
one tumbled for the amusement of the people, and the 
other tumbled because he couldn't help it. At Edinburgh 
the Premier compared Sir George Trevelyan to an accurate 
barometer or a well-hung weather-cock. On Monday last 
Mr. A. J. Balfour sarcastically put aside an interruption by 
the same Gladstonian leader with the remark that the 
right honourable gentleman thought of nothing but him- 
self, although that was the most insignificant feature in 
the whole discussion. It would be instructive to know 
from Sir George how he has come thus to be the ready 
butt of sarcasm. Would he not give the world his auto- 
biography ? The subject would be congenial. 


Mr. Gent-Davis is enjoying all the physical comforts 
that Wandsworth Prison can supply. What with a plea- 
sant apartment, and the use of his own clothes, books, and 
a daily visit from Mrs. Gent-Davis, not to mention regular 
and early hours, it is not wonderful that this high-class 
misdemeanant should thrive. Such special consideration 
is the meet reward of a man who once had the courage to 
raise a libel action against Punch. Mr. O’Brien doubtless 
awaits with sad interest the publication of the record of 
Mr. Gent-Davis’s weight during his incarceration. 


Tue rumours of the week supply students of political 
meteorology with much food for speculation. A Glad- 
stonian seat will be left vacant in Moray if Mr. Anderson 
really makes up his mind to resign, which he appears 
to have some difficulty in doing. Earl Compton, the 
rejected of Holborn, was most inopportunely announced as 
the chosen candidate for Mr. Bright’s constituency, but Lord 
Compton has given the statement a flat denial. Sir Horace 
Davey, disappointed in the common ambition of his Eng- 
lish legal brethren to represent a Scottish constituency, 
has been invited to become a candidate by the Stockton 
Gladstonian Three Hundred; this announcement is not 
contradicted. The Separatists, in anticipation of defeat, 
however, are expressing doubts as to the suitability of the 
ex-Solicitor-General as a candidate, which is rather an 
unkind cut. Mr. Gent-Davis’s sufferings in prison may 
recommend him as a candidate for Maidstone vice Major 
Ross, who died this week, if his own constituents do not 
receive him back with open arms. Colchester is also 
vacant through the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Trotter 
from the effects of an accident in the hunting-field. 


Tue resolutiou.s said by the Parnellite journals to be 
passed at meetings of the suppressed branches of the 
National League are extremely instructive. Clare enjoins 
‘ratepayers to make the collection of rates as difficult as 
they legally and prudently can,’ and denounces ‘ the action 
of Removable “Cudgel’’ Roche in sending Mr. Sheehan 
to jail for the innocent expression used by him.’ Cork 
urges tenants ‘to live in their holdings in face of the 
bigoted and tyrannical temper exhibited towards them by 
Bully Boyd and Bully Langford.’ Kerry condemns ‘ the 
unpatriotic conduct’ of six men named as land-grabbers ; 
glories in ‘that powerful weapon, the Plan of Campaign,’ 
and justifies the newspaper comment for which Mr. Har- 
rington was fined. It is everywhere the old story of the 
Law of the League endeavouring to override the Law of 


the Land. 


Liserty of the press, according to Hibernian ideas, is 
permission to refer, as United Ireland does in its latest 
number, to ‘our sworn tormentors, the Royal Irish,’ ‘who 


have an absolute licence for reckless violence,’ to ‘ the un- 
blushing perjury of the police witnesses,’ to ‘the partisans 
of the Queen’s Bench,’ to ‘the servile and dependent tools ,. 
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of the Government, to ‘the Most vile the Marquis of 
Clanricarde,’ to ‘a pimp and spy of the “ Forger” in 
London,’ to ‘ that brace of human wolves, Messrs. Dudgeon 
and Emerson,’ and so on, ‘Licence they mean when 
they cry Liberty’ is as true of the Irish Separatists of to-day 
as it was of certain persons in John Milton’s time. 


PaRNELLITE notions of liberty are on a par with those of 
the same party on other subjects. In a recent manifesto 
issued from the Mansion House, Dublin, it is declared that 
the Times, which United Ireland designates ‘the devil's 
organ upon earth,’ ‘ has resorted to a system of persistent 
and unscrupulous defamation.’ Yet Sir Charles Russell 
thinks it necessary to apply to the Parnell Commission for 
the protection of his clients, because a placard is printed 
ina Lancashire town, asking people to ‘ hear both sides,’ 
and saying strong things about the National League. 
Decent reticence should certainly be maintained on 
matters sub judice, but this should be done by all parties 


in a case. 


Lorp Provost Boyp certainly committed an unhappy 
blunder at the luncheon to Lord Salisbury in the Conser- 
vative Club. Everybody understood that he had been 
invited in his official capacity, and no one expected him to 
make any political allusions in responding to a toast which 
was interjected as a compliment to his presence. In any 
case, no statement could have been received with greater 
incredulity by his entertainers than his assertion of the 
opinion that the majority of Edinburgh Town Councillors 
were Unionists. We are not disposed to magnify what 
was at most an amiable indiscretion, but we suggest to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh that he will do wisely to 
eschew politics in his official capacity. 


Ir will be most unfortunate if the English system of 
dragging party politics into municipal affairs ever be 
allowed to cross the Tweed. From this curse the good 
sense of our fellow-countrymen has hitherto kept them 
free. The best men that can be got are wanted for our 
Town Councils, regardless of the colour of their political 
creed. Any tendency to disturb this rational state of 
matters should be sternly repressed, from whatever quarter 
and in whatever guise it may come. It is satisfactory to 
know that at the recent Conference Scotch Conservatives 
refused to countenance a proposal which would have had 
the effect of introducing political tests into municipal 


elections. 


An attempt was made in Paris last Sunday to adopt 
legislation by demonstration. Baudin, a Radical deputy, 
was shot at the Coup d’Etat on December 2, 1851, and his 
compatriots determined to celebrate the anniversary by 
processions, speeches, bands, banners, and the rest—the 
real aim being the discomfiture of Boulanger and of all 
who do not bow down both knees to the Republic. — No- 
thing particular occurred, except that a very large, and 
for Paris very orderly, crowd moved about the town for 
several hours. This unusual quietness and comparative 
respectability seem to some to be but a fresh sign of the 
decadence of France. It looks rather as if the Paris 
populace were at length learning to be more like respon- 
sible voters and less like spoilt children than is their wont. 


Tue ‘cat-and-dog’ relations existing between France 
and Germany is shown by their declarations on the ‘spy’ 
question. France recently complained of the presence of 
German spies in her territory. Germany retorts that the 
allegation is ‘a myth, lacking even the faintest foundation 
in fact,’ and adds that in less than two months she ex- 
pelled thirteen French officers as ‘spies.’ 
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THE proposal to erect in Rome a monument to Giordano 
Bruno is trumpeted by the press of Protestant Europe as 
a striking sign of the times. Why, we know not. The 
Roman authorities, since the dismissal of the Duke of 
Torlonia, seem only too glad to seize on any pretext to 
annoy the Pope. A monument to Bruno will not do much 
harm to his Holiness, and it will give employment to a 
sculptor. 


Puck—the American Punch—in its first issue after the 
Presidential election, had a cartoon representing the vessel 
of ‘ Tariff Reform’ stranded on the rocks of ‘ High Protec- 
tion, with the consolatory motto, ‘ She’s all right! We’ll 
have her afloat again before long.’ The same sentiment 
pervades President Cleveland’s message to Congress on 
Monday— Mr. Cleveland, though defeated, still advocating 
a just and sensible revision of the tariff. The fiscal pro- 
sperity of the Republic must, indeed, force on this revi- 
sion. An excess of revenue for the year of nearly eight 
million dollars, and a total surplus in the Treasury of 
52 million dollars, demonstrate that taxation exists on 
an unnecessarily high basis. 


Too much capital has been sunk in the Panama Canal 
to permit the possibility of its being now abandoned. ‘The 
only question is, by whom are the funds required for its 
completion to be furnished. French investors seem to 
shrink from further advances, and M. de Lesseps_ is 
obviously afraid that the capitalists of /a perfide Albion will 
step in, and that his second great enterprise may slip 
out of French control as his first has done. 
frenzied appeal to the patriotism of France. 


Hence his 


Or the making of constitutions there is no end. Servia 


has just provided itself with a brand new one. The docu- 
ment presented by the Commission appointed for that 
purpose is long enough at any rate. It consists of sixteen 
It might be better 
for the country were the Commissioners to spend their 


time in paving and lighting the streets of their capital. 


chapters, and contains 204 articles. 


Karp MacLean, the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of the Sultan of Morocco, is at present in this country on 
a visit. He has just arrived from the Far West of Islam 
(E.1l-Maghreb-el-aksa) in 
Browne, who was Mr. Joseph Thomson’s companion in 
his recent exploration of the Atlas Mountains. The 


company with Mr. Crichton- 


Kaid, as his name indicates, is a Scotsman, and his posi- 
tion under the Emperor Muley Hassan reminds us that 
the Scottish soldier of fortune is a species not yet quite 
Although Mr. MacLean has the 
titular distinction of Kaid (which is higher than that of 


as extinct as the dodo. 


Pasha, or—as the Moors pronounce it—Basha), and ranks 
as Commander-in-Chief, he does not govern a_ province, 
and might be better described as Instructor-General of 
Muley’s army. He is, therefore, in no way responsible 
for the recent barbarous warfare waged against the Beni 
M’Guiled tribes. 


subject who occupies a conspicuous position in Morocco. 


Mr. MacLean is not the only British 


Some years ago the Shereef of Wazan married an English 
governess ; and the Shereefa has made her influence felt 
for good in many ways in the moribund empire ruled over 
by Muley Hassan. 


One of those points of contact of the nations where 
France and 
Italy want it, and Turkey still nominally holds it. Its 


friction must sooner or later occur is Tripoli. 


population of Italian immigrants is increasing every week, 
the French garrisons of Tunis are gradually being massed 
on its borders, and a Turkish man-of-war lies on its coast. 
These do not look like the elements of a happy family. 
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Yer another has been added to the number of annual 
meetings. The evergreen British Association, with many 
lesser organisations, performs certain useful social fune- 
tions, and acts as an intellectual stimulant. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Art and its Application 
to Industry held this week its first Congress at Liverpool. 
In point of numbers there were present some twelve hun- 
dred members. In point of representation the Academy 
Painters, sculptors, architects, handicrafts- 
men, poets, and even art-critics, haunted the Walker Art 
Gallery, and strolled in and out of the sections. 
a large family, and, on the whole, a happy one. 


was in force. 


It was 


Atways brilliant, Sir Frederick Leighton’s speeches are 
sometimes a great deal more. In his Presidential address 
at Liverpool on Monday night, he grasped, and in plain 
words exposed, as only a master could do, the attitude of 
the true John Bull towards art. * Blunt, superficial, 
desultory, and spasmodic,’ are the terms he applies to 
the average Englishman’s appreciation of art—honouring 
indeed what is excellent, but tolerating, and even accept- 
ing with a dull acquiescence, what is ignoble and hideous. 


Tue question may be put, Why talk about Art? 
not do it? 


Why 
And one may answer that when a man has 
done it, it is for general edification that he should tell 
how. Yet the skill of hand and eye are not communic- 
able by reading an essay or by making a speech. This 
may be admitted, and yet the possibility of the fulfilment 
by the Congress of an important function be amply 
realised. ‘The bringing of men of varying training and 
habits of thinking together, with a more or less definite 
line of thought mapped out for them, is of itself a useful 
function. Men understand each other better, and tolerate 


each other more, when they meet occasionally, 


Ir sometimes happens that idols are smashed, and a few 
fragments might have been found at Liverpool at the 
close of the Congress. Iconoclasts were indeed numerous, 
and in some instances their attack did not lack in virility. 
The Royal Academy was assailed almost all round, and 
a few of what may be described either as plain truths or 
as plain untruths, as the case may be, may not improbably 
be taken to heart by those who are responsible for the 
policy of the Academy. 


Ir is true that the papers as a rule were too long, that 
importunate practical persons wanted a standard of Art in 
a word and a policy of action in a sentence, and that much 
of the talk was irrelevant. Let all this be granted, and 
still the Congress was a success, and there are good 
auguries that the second, to be held next year in Edin- 
burgh, will be not less successful. It is entirely fitting, 
as has been decided, that Sir William Fettes Douglas, 
P.R.S.A., should be the President-elect. 


Lorp Hunt y’s speech in opening the Exhibition of the 
Aberdeen Artists’ Society deserves more attention than it 
is likely to receive ; and it was very appropriately delivered 
in the City with which George Jameson has associated his 
name. Scotland knows too little of its great painters. 
Present-day patriotism might with advantage turn its 
attention to deciphering the fading records of the artistic 
past. 


His friends and fellow-artists propose to raise a memorial 
to the late Mr Stuart Burnett, whose untimely death was 
a severe blow to Scottish art. 


For this purpose a sale of 
pictures will take place in Edinburgh early next month, 
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It is hoped that the sale will provide funds for the memo- 
rial, and in addition enable the committee to give some 
practical sign of their goodwill to the widow and children 


of the sculptor. 


In Scotland there is as yet no public Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, while in London there are two—one with a capital 
of £22,000, the other with £20,000. This must be 
mended. Were a large sale of pictures organised for this 
purpose in Edinburgh or Glasgow, more than one artist of 
high position would send of his best, and the public would 
not fail to lend their aid. 


Ir is to be hoped that some effort will be made to 
bring together again the magnificent collection of national 
treasures which were exhibited in the Exhibition at Glas- 
gow. The Bishop’s Palace was unfortunately so constructed 
that the presence of a crowd rendered it impossible to 
get a proper idea of what it contained. From lack of 
light and cubic space, many visitors to the Exhibition, who 
would readily have spent days and ducats both, in order 
to study a collection so unique in its interest, were 
obliged to content themselves with squeezing through the 
rooms, and seeing more of the backs of their neighbours 
than anything else. 


In the death of Miss Alison Hay Dunlop, Scottish 
literature has suffered no inconsiderable loss. She wrote 
little—too little ; but all that she wrote was different, both 
from the book that merely happens to be the work of a 
Scot and from the book whose only claim to that desig- 
nation consists in its being written in the language of 
the people. Her work was at once Scottish and litera- 
ture. At an early date we hope to attempt some estimate 
of Miss Dunlop’s position ; and we shall do so the more 
gladly from the fact that, seeking, as she herself admitted 
that she sought, a large audience of the people, many of 
her contributions to the life and history of our country are 
scattered, unnamed, in the daily press. It was her aim to 
kindle, as widely as she might, a love of their country in 
the minds of its people. Beginning with what lay, very 
literally, at her door, she hoped to arouse in others an 
interest akin to her own in the growth and changing for- 
tune of village, town, or country-side, and so to spread, as 
indeed few in our day have done more successfully, a 
large-minded patriotism, starting from what is homely, 
from what is often called ‘ provincial,’ but by no means 


ending there. 


Sir DovucGias Mactacan’s opening address to the Royal 
Society was largely taken up with a review of prospective 
scientific work. Good results are evidently anticipated 
from the new Research Laboratory of the College of 
Physicians, and also from the complete examination of the 
records of Ben Nevis Observatory for the past five years in 
connection with the track of cyclonic storms across the 
British Islands. But it is to be feared that Sir Douglas’s 
expressed wish, that the literary side of the Society should 
exhibit more activity, will not meet with much prompt 
gratification, when it is considered that the membership is 
very largely made up of specialists in physical and natural 
science. Like many other estimable institutions, the Royal 
Society has rather fallen into a rut from which it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can best be dragged. 


FortuNATeLy for one’s comfort, there is no moral obli- 
gation on anybody to attend a public lecture, especially 
in the evening. But a conspiracy of absence is a totally 
different affair. Not a solitary medical member of the 
Senatus of Edinburgh University permitted himself to 
grace with his presence Sir Morell Mackenzie’s lecture on 
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behalf of the building fund of the University Union,—a 
circumstance which should make the opponents of the 
distinguished specialist less exuberant in their criticisms 
of taste. Doctors have seldom taken fuller advantage of 
their proverbial privilege of differing than in all matters 
connected with the tragedy of Frederick the Noble. 


Ir is not easy to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the rights and wrongs of the present landlord-and- 
tenant crisis in Glendale on the figures recently published 
on behalf of the Rev. Hugh Macpherson Macleod. Sum- 
marised, these figures show the following results :—The 
total amount of rent falling due on the estate since 1881 
amounts, it seems, to about £5000; of this sum one- 
half has been paid. The ten tenants against whom evic- 
tion proceedings are taken owe practically the whole of 
the last six years’ rents; and in the ten cases in which 
actions for recovery of arrears have been raised, the 
tenants owe about four-fifths of the last six years’ rent. 
Evidently proceedings have been taken only in the worst 
cases, but the public cannot judge of the extent to which 
circumstances may require abatement of rent or remission 
of arrears by the landlord ; and, unfortunately, the Crofter 
Commission have not been able to arrange an early visit to 
the district. Meanwhile, of course, the agitator’s advice 
is to pay no rent, deforce the sheriff's officer, and mob the 


factor. 


WeE commend to the notice of the framers of the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland the fact that the county 
rates in Kirkcudbrightshire for all purposes, except roads, 
amount only to Id. per £1. It is to be feared that what- 
ever improvements in administration and control the mea- 
sure may effect, it will not have the result of reducing the 
taxes in this county at all events. The Stewartry is 
favoured above other lands in another important respect ; 
its police are a model which those of London might do 
well to set before them. The total amount of property 
stolen within their bounds during last year amounted to 
£4, Os., and all the goods were recovered and restored to 


their owners. 


Ir is earnestly to be hoped that, if the charge is found 
proven, the hero of the Glasgow detective shooting case will 
receive a swinging sentence. A revolver may be a necessary 
part of a cow-boy’s equipment, but it is very difficult to see 
what use a Glasgow biscuit-maker has for such a weapon. 
It is high time that the foolish fondness of the young man 
about town for fire-arms in general, and revolvers in par- 


ticular, received a check. 


Tue Gifford lectures seem to be realising the aim of 
their founder. Professor Max Miiller, in preparing his 
ninth lecture, has come to this, that while he can ‘ under- 
stand a man not believing in gravitation, he feels ‘that 
the rational being who denies evolution ipso facto, ceases 
ipso facto to be a rational being.’ This reads quite like an 


extract from Lord Gifford’s will ! 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CAUSE. 


HERE is no reason to regret the Parliamentary 
night which has been nominally spent in discuss- 
ing the question whether the vote for the office of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland should be 
reduced by the amount of the expenditure on Mr. 
Balfour's coals. It is true that time presses, and that 
every hour between this and Christmas has increased, 
and still continues increasing, in value to the Govern- 
ment charged with the duty of providing for the 
administrative services of the country ; but a few even 
of these costly hours are worth sacrificing for the 
sake of the instruction which the public should have 
gathered from last Monday night’s debate. For Mr. 
Gladstone came up from Hawarden specially to con- 
tribute to it; and by so doing—or, at least, by making 
to the debate the particular kind of contribution with 
which he saw fit to honour it,—he has earned the grati- 
tude of every man who believes that the people of 
Great Britain have not yet lost their ancient respect 
for law, their confidence in the judicial tribunals, and 
their sense of the responsibility which attaches, in 
dealing with matters of law and its administration, to 
an ex-Minister of the Crown. For Mr. Gladstone's 
speech on Mr. John Ellis’s motion to reduce the vote 
was one long plea for lawlessness against law; one 
long indictment of the judicial tribunals in [reland ; 
one long offence against those reserves and decencies 
which no other statesman sitting in the place which he 
now occupies, and criticising the official acts of those 
who sit opposite to him, has ever before his time so 
shamelessly and persistently outraged. 

Mr. John Ellis, who moved the reduction of the vote, 
may perhaps be favourably remembered as the Welsh 
gentleman who once amiably suggested the introduction 
of the weapon of ‘ proscription” into English politics, 
and warned the Irish resident magistrates of the conse- 
quences which a too faithful execution of their duty 
might bring upon them in the event of the return of a 
Gladstonian Government to power. The speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition in supporting Mr. Ellis’s mo- 
tion was conceived a spirit thoroughly congenial to 
that of the mover; and it is the spirit that animated it, 
not the substance of which it was made up, that con- 
stitutes its importance and value to the Unionist party. 
Our readers need not fear that we are about to inflict 
upon them those ten-times-told tales of Mitchelstown 
and Mandeville, of Kinsella and Killeagh, which Mr. 
Gladstone deemed it his duty or his interest—it would 
be difficult to say which of the two delusions would be 
the grosser—to rehearse an eleventh time for the edifi- 
cation of the House of Commons and the country. We 
intend to confine ourselves solely to pointing out, and 
endeavouring to concentrate public attention on the 
position in which Mr. Gladstone has deliberately elected 
to place himself—nay, which he glories in maintaining 
—with respect to those four matters. What, to begin 
with, is his position with respect to the Mitchelstown 
case? Why, that the Irish constabulary were (through 


their officers) guilty of riot and of incitement to riot, 
and (on their own account) of homicide, scarcely falling 
What 
is his position with respect to the Mandeville case ? 
Why, that the authorities of an Irish gaol were, either 


short of, if not actually amounting to, murder. 
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of brutality prepense or out of mere human indifference, 
guilty of ‘doing to death’ one of their prisoners (who 
managed, however, to survive his discharge for some 
months, spent in intensely active political agitation,) 
and that the Irish Prisons Board thereupon procured 
an English medical practitioner, of good repute and 
standing in his profession, to swear falsely as to the 
In the Kin- 
sella case Mr. Gladstone’s contention, either expressed 
or implied, is that the Irish Executive instructed the 
Crown counsel to institute a mock prosecution against 
aman guilty of murder, whom it was desired to save 
from punishment ; that an Irish jury lent themselves to 
the design ; and that an Irish judge, hitherto accounted 
one of the most able and upright members of the judi- 
cial bench, went out of his way to abet the Executive 
in their perversion of the ends of justice by declaring 
that the prisoner's innocence was ‘admitted.’ And, 
lastly, in the Killeagh case Mr. Gladstone’s position is 
that two Irish resident, magistrates, whom his own 


cause of the discharged prisoner’s death. 


Lord-Lieutenant appointed and certified as competent, 
are utterly and disgracefully incapable of the due dis- 
charge of their magisterial duties. 

We will not pause to dwell upon the fact that each 
and every of these contentions has been again and again 
spec ifically refuted. We prefer to rely solely on the ante- 
cedent probabilities of the matter, and to found upon 
them these two simple questions to the British public: 
—What are they to think of a cause whose advocate 
requires them to believe that Irish constables and con- 
stabulary officers, Irish prison officials, and an Irish prison 
board, lie under a common reproach of inhumanity, or 
incompetence, or both, and that Irish judges, juries, and 
resident magistrates have infamously conspired to wrest 
the law to the oppression of the innocent, and the pro- 
tection of the guilty? And what are they to think of 
a statesman who, after having repeatedly and for years 
together administered the Government of Ireland 
resident magis- 
trates, prison authorities, and constabulary, can now 
his place in Parliament, and make that 


through the self-same judges, juries, 


stand up 
cause his own 7 





FLUTTERING THE DOVECOT. 


TYNHE Annual Conference of the National Union of 
iw Conservative Associations for Scotland would 
not, in the ordinary case, have merited further notice 
than we were able to give it hurriedly, on the eve of 
Its transactions have never 
In past years 
quite an adequate account of the proceedings might 
have been furnished by a literal transcription of the 
agenda paper which had been issued to the members 
some weeks previous to the meeting. Beyond the 
covers of that document gentlemen had the decency 
never to pass. The formal business therein set forth, 
the mutual exchange of compliments involved, and 


publi ‘ation, last week. 
reached the sphere of the sensational. 


the academic discussions on harmless and anachronous 
topics, were deemed enough for contented minds. The 
late Conference, however, is, alas! noteworthy for a 
ruthless intrusion on this customary deadness and 
calm. Such an innovation would of itself necessitate 
our recurring to it for a moment ; but it is, moreover, 
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to be feared that this troubling of the tranquil waters 
of the decorous gathering will not be the full extent 
of the consequences. We hope not, at least. 

There certainly was a fluttering in the dovecot. 
From obvious causes the muster of members was on 
this occasion much larger than is usual; and these 
same causes naturally brought together even more 
than a proportionally incre: wood representation of that 
eminently respect table species of platform furniture 
whom we may fitly term the once-a-yearists. The 
once-a-yearists are readily startled by any departure 
from ancient precedent. Particularly is this sensitive- 
ness manifest when the departure is at all abrupt. 
Now, the departure in the present case was both great 
and abrupt. The theory suddenly sprung on these 
timid and wholly unprepared people was the extreme 
one that the Conference need not necessarily be fruit- 
less of all practical result ; that this is not an essential 
element in its constitution ; that, in short, the Confer- 
ence may without much harm do a little good. Such, 
at least, must in fairness be taken to be the theory on 
which the member proceeded who proposed the amend- 
ment to the formal motion for the adoption of the 
Annual Report. This amendment, which was sup- 
ported by some very plain speaking, expressed regret at 
the want of energy and enterprise on the part of the 
executive of the Union. It is impossible not to feel a 
passing twinge of sympathy with the once-a-yearists in 
the rude blow dealt to their composure by the pre- 
sumptuousness (surely an ugly enough word to meet 
the case) of a refusal to swallow the Report, as of yore, 
without question or complaint. But having relieved 
our minds by this show of sympathy, we hasten not 
only to endorse the amendment, and, in the main, the 
attack made on the Executive in its support, but ear- 
nestly to contend that the matter ought not to be 
allowed to rest here. The time at the party's disposal 
is not over-abundant to set their house in order ; they 
must make the most of it. 

As a party the Unionists are at the present time in a 
deplorable state of unpreparedness in Scotland. It needs 
no ghost risen from the dead to tell us that there is some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark. It is forced on 
our notice at every turn. How could they hope to face a 
general election with success as things stand? Let us 
take only the three points alluded to by Mr. Chisholm 
in the late discussion—the matter of candidates for the 
several seats, the matter of organisation in the various 
constituencies, and the matter of public meetings in the 
various districts of the country. Each of these is of 
vital importance. That will be admitted on all hands. 
An early choice of candidate to contest a seat is an 
inestimable advantage to the party. The reason stated 
in the Annual Report, viz., that it stimulates activity, 
though cogent, is probably only one of the minor ad- 
vantages of thus taking time by the forelock. That the 
gentleman chosen should in this capacity have time to 
make intimate acquaintance with all the electors, with 
all their views and sentiments, should come to know the 
ground, so to speak, is of the utmost moment. A 
timeous selection allows an interval, too, in which local 
Jealousies may die down (for jealousies and disappoint- 
ments, greater or less, arise from every choice of the 
kind) before the critical day arrives. Experience amply 
confirms these self-evident propositions. The rare in- 
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stances of a seat being wrested from our opponents in 
Scotland are furnished only by constituencies in which a 
candidate has been early in the field, has worked hard 
himself, and has given enthusiastic supporters a tangible 
personality to work for. Yet how stands it with us in 
view of these accepted truths? Forty-four seats are 
held by Gladstonians in Scotland. Yet in face of the 
acknowledged capriciousness of politics, which may pre- 
cipitate a general election almost at any time ; in face of 
the Septennial Act, which brings comparatively near to 
us even our most distant possible limit; in face of the un- 
certainties of life and health and fortune, which plunge us 
in a moment, and without warning, into bye-elections 
—in face of these imminent dangers, and after two-and-a- 
half years available for preparation, the Unionists have 
arranged for three, or at most four, candidates to contest 
forty-four seats! Such a state of matters, it can fairly be 
Apportion 
the blame as we may between the central organisations 
and the local associations, and let us bestow plenty of it 
on the latter, who are most culpably and inexcusably 


said, is indefensible on any ground whatever. 


remiss in an essential duty ; still the fact remains that 
the Central Executive have failed to turn to account 
precious time, and to remedy, by action direct or 
indirect, a scandalous state of unpreparedness. For that 
failure they must be held responsible. ‘To hold them 
blameless were to take quite a false view of their duties, 
and to remove any justification for the existence of a 
Central Office. In the matter of local organisation 
things are no better. ‘Taking the country as a whole, 
the organisation is fragmentary and incomplete ; and, 
so far as Conservative Associations are concerned, prac- 
tically nothing is being done to complete it. There are 
whole areas still uncovered by any Conservative Asso- 
ciation. Could we call in the services of a coloured map 
to emphasise the woful extent of territory unreclaimed, 
perhaps even the once-a-yearists would open wide their 
eyes. Even these unquestioning folk might ask to what 
the Central Executive devote their energies. Have 
they nothing to do with these gaps on the map? Does 
their duty begin and end with the operation of recom- 
mending? Is it not their province to supply initiative 
wherever none exists of native growth? If not, then 
whose province is it, and what is the province of the 
Executive? These are questions we should like to see 
answered. Mr. Reginald Macleod, as the spokesman of 
the Executive, in his fair, adroit, and extremely cour- 
teous reply, does not seem to have referred to the 
matter of organisation at all. As to public meetings— 
an urgent necessity in all parts of the country, but par- 
ticularly so in Scotland, where the people alike require, 
and are peculiarly capable of, education in political 
subjects—there is the same unsatisfactory story to be 
told. In many districts not a meeting has been held 
throughout the year. No political knowledge has been 
imparted, no attempt has been made to correct the 
many erroneous ideas of the Conservative party, 
handed down by tradition, and sedulously propagated 
by the Radical press, which alone reaches Scottish 
dwellings of the humbler order. But, say the Execu- 
tive, ‘We have not been asked by the local people. 
When desired, we co-operate gladly. But it would 
be forward and unladylike of us to make advances.’ 
Now in all these directions, and in others which space 
fails us to mention here, we are brought face to face 
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with the same radical fallacy determining the attitude of 
the Executive. ‘They have formed to themselves an 
utterly mistaken conception of what their duty consists 
in, and what it comprehends. The day of the once-a- 
yearists is gone. As platform ornaments we shall con- 
tinue to give them always a hearty welcome. But the state 
of the political world in which their passive demeanour 
was a sufficiently energetic mode of fighting has passed 
away. ‘I's quote Lord Salisbury’s words: ‘In some 
respects, and for some purposes, they were better fitted 
for the old suffrage and the old arrangement of Parlia- 
ment than they are for that which now exists. The 
sooner the Executive realises to itself the fact that a 
vigorous crusade must be their policy the better for the 
true interests of Conservatism. To sit meekly by until 
they are invited to co-operate will not meet the great 
difficulties in their way. In abandoned places where 
apathy prevails, where the few faithful fellow-Tories 
have still failed to keep their heads above water—in 
such places there is the wider field for work. The 
hopeful element in a sorry plight is the fact that present 
dissatisfaction is so deep and so general. That strong 
feeling has now found a tongue. It will not be with- 
stood. Before the indignation is allayed it will inevit- 
ably bring about a healthy and adequate administration 
of Conservative affairs in Scotland, 





MR, FREDERIC HARRISON IN A RAGE. 
\M" Frederic Harrison’s appeal to the Liberal 
d 


Unionists shows all his usual gift of pointed 
writing, and more than his usual allowance of bad 
temper. The tone of the article is the tone of a man 
who is only too well aware that he is on the wrong side, 
and that no attempts on his part to pervert others are 
likely to meet with success. The utterance, ‘ What do you 
take me for? I’m not what you think,’ is not usually 
heard from the iips of those whose virtue is beyond suspi- 
cion; but it is an accurate summary of Mr. Harrison’s 
remarks for all that. He takes so much pains to show 
that it is the Separatists who are the moral party, and 
protests their innocence in such very strong language, 
that those to whom he addresses himself will only be 
confirmed in their faith, 

We do not propose to discuss here Mr. Harrison's sketch 
of Irish history. It may be all perfectly correct ; and for 
the sake of argument we admit all his facts and the con- 
clusions he draws from them. But what on earth have 
they to do with the question of the desirability of main- 
taining the Union? The Irish may have been more cruelly 
treated by the English in the past than any other con- 
quered nation has ever been by its conqueror. But the 
statement that the moon may be made of green cheese is 
just as relevant to the point now at issue. 

Of course there is plenty in Mr. Harrison’s article about 
dominant races and ruling classes, and organised tyranny 
and legalised extortion, and so forth, and so forth. The 
solicitude of the Unionists for the integrity of the empire, 
he says roundly, means merely that thé order of rich men 
are trembling to think the days of extortion are all but 
ended. This kind of language always seems to us a little 
hard on Mr, Gladstone (to whose moral grandeur, of course, 
Mr. Harrison drops the customary offering); for that 
gentleman is more responsible than any one else for the 
existing agrarian system in Ireland. But, apart from that, 
every honest and decently-educated man knows that talk 
of this sort is simply ‘gammon.’ If a man believes it, he 
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has got our old friend ‘ the lie in his soul’; if he does not, 
though he habitually uses it, no doubt the lie is not in the 
soul. We will not stop to compare the respective de- 
grees of culpability. 

There is this, however, to be said for Mr. Harrison’s 
appeal. If any one has still any hope of a reunion be- 
tween Unionists and Separatists, or professes to think 
such a prospect desirable, he will find in Mr. Harrison’s 
paver, more clearly than anywhere else, perhaps, the 
reasons which make this reunion at once undesirable 
and impossible. ‘Per se, says Mr. Harrison, ‘I 
know no reason why boycotting or plan of campaign are 
necessarily evil.’ Now, so long as Mr. Harrison and his 
friends know no reason why murder—for boycotting 
means murder in the last resort—and theft—for deliber- 
ately swindling one’s creditors is theft—‘are necessarily 
evil,’ so long the Liberal Unionists, who do know a reason, 
can have as little part or lot with the Separatists, in any 
matter, as light with darkness. Mr. Harrison speaks of 
the Fenian movement, and then in the next breath of the 
‘brutal vengeance which condemned to the degrada- 
tion of a common felon, men as patriotic as William 
Wallace or Andreas Hofer. The Liberal Unionists 
can see nothing but a ground for satisfaction in the punish- 
ment of malefactors and scoundrels like the Manchester 
murderers or conspirators like the convict Davitt. Until 
the Separatists purge themselves from this moral taint, 
there can be no approach between the two branches of the 
Liberal party. It is just because they have deliberately 
lowered themselves to this pitch of moral degradation— 
just because they have joined themselves with a body of 
men whose object is to poison the political life of Great 
Britain, as they have poisoned the social life of Ireland, 
that the Separatists deserve so richly the condemnation 





and distrust of every man who wishes well to his country. 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY REFORM. 


(IR William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., was one of the 
S guests at the Edinburgh Merchant Company’s banquet 
this week. “he President made a speech in reply to the 
toast of the Royal Scottish Academy, and it is to be re- 
gretted that only a brief summary of it is given to the 
public in the daily papers. What is rescued from oblivion, 
however, is forcible enough. Sir William is never afraid 
to speak out his mind, though on this occasion he is not 
so coherent as usual. A statement was made in the Scots 
Observer to the effect that the Royal Scottish Academy 
had practically ‘ boycotted’ the Chair of Fine Arts. The 
President is exceeding wroth that such an ‘ extraordinary 
accusation’ should have been brought. He gives it his 
unqualified contradiction, and calls it ‘idiotic.’ All this 
looks remarkably like the adoption of the well-known 
legal maxim—‘ No case ; abuse the plaintiff's attorney.’ 
At the banquet he metaphorically took the Fine Art Pro- 
fessor to his breast, and called him * Our excellent friend.’ 
But as the President has probably heard, and as the Pro- 
fessor certainly knows, ‘fine words butter no parsnips.’ 
The statement made in the Scots Observer was not that 
Sir William Fettes Douglas, or any individual member of 
the Scottish Academy, had ‘ boycotted’ the Fine Art Pro- 
fessor, but that the Academy as a corporate body had 
practically boycotted the Fine Art Chair. In view of the 


actual facts, the President of the Academy will have diffi- 
culty in showing that this has not been the case. If the 
President could point to one single friendly act that the 
Academy—recently, at all events—has done towards the 
Fine Art Chair, it would be worth a whole dictionary of 
strong expletives. The gravamen of the charge brought 
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against the Academy was that it had neglected the culture 
of its students to the extent that neither by reeommenda- 
tion nor injunction had it done anything to see that they 
availed themselves of the instruction in the history and 
literature of art, which the Professor of Fine Arts is so 
well qualified to impart. But it may be hoped, since the 
President of the Academy has formally blessed in public 
the Fine Art Professor, that the Academy as a body will 
now take some step to put itself in touch with Univer- 
sity culture. Sir William Fettes Douglas is so cultured a 
gentieman himself—though he does occasionally use in- 
artistic expletives—that the wonder is he has not long 
before now seen the very anomalous position which the 
Academy has occupied towards the Fine Art Chair. Now 
that the subject has been publicly ventilated, the Academy 
will have less excuse than it had before for maintaining, 
in reference to this very important question, its oid policy 
of ‘ masterly inactivity.’ It is satisfactory, at the same 
time, to learn that the Academy has at last shown indica- 
tions of activity in otherdirections. Since the appearance 
of the article in these columns a reply has been accorded 
to the memorial from the Associates and others which had 
for months before been lying unanswered. The amount 
of alacrity which has within the past fortnight been mani- 
fested by this institution, whose movement an Academician 
lately compared to that of a mail-clad knight of old, is 
most gratifying. Should it continue the onward march 
thus begun, it may speedily be, what all who truly wish it 
well desire, national in fact as well as in name. 





DECORATIVE HANDIWORK EXHIBITION. 


[° is gratifying to learn that the attendance at the 

Decorative Handiwork Exhibition in Edinburgh, 
although still by no means what it ought to be, is im- 
proving. A person having some small pretensions to 
artistic taste was asked lately how it was that he and 
others had not visited the Exhibition, or had not visited 
it more frequently. ‘Well,’ it was replied, ‘the fact is, 
a good many people know, or think they know, something 
of pictures ; but very few know anything about decoration 
or fine furniture, and to them there is very little to look 
at after the first general impression, which is pleasant 
enough. The answer was a candid one; whether an 
equally candid reply was ventured on in the particular 
case may be doubted. But here one may say, without 
breach of courtesy, that the man who cannot find abund- 
ance wherewith to interest himself for many visits in the 
present Exhibition, may imagine he knows something 
about pictures, but knows nothing at all of what gives 
pictures their truly perennia! value. Pictures, like every- 
thing else of human production, present, necessarily, some- 
thing of the form and fashion of their time, and in that 
aspect are interesting to their contemporaries in a quasi- 
emotional way, and may, if they are intelligibly con- 
structed at all, prove interesting in an antiquarian sense 
to after ages also. But in so far as they are fitted to give 
distinctively artistic pleasure, either now or at any time, 
pictures will show to the seeing eye exactly similar quali- 
ties of design, of colour, of balance, of breadth, of struc- 
tural completeness, as a fine cabinet, or plaque, or sconce, or 
carpet. The only difference is, that in a work exclusively 
decorative, the artistic qualities are presented frankly in 
isolation, or, at most, wedded only to a simple utility, 
which in no wise disturbs, but rather heightens, the 
decorative result. That is to say, the adaptation of a piece 


- of furniture to a certain purpose suggests a certain variety 


and complexity of line, e.g. in the panels and drawers 
and legs of a cabinet, in the face of a clock, in the curves 
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of a chair, out of which and through which greater scope 
is given for decorative effect. Ars est celare artem ; and no 
happier concealment of art for the ends of art can there 
be, than is got out of the fine play of fancy about such 
simple ‘ accidents’ as the handle or knocker of a door, the 
jointings ofa panel, the supportings of a bracket, and so 
forth. Where to let well alone, where to play with and 
about the structural facts, without destroying them, or even 
appearing to do so, this in endless variety is the problem 
attacked by all the great decorative schools here more 
or less satisfactorily represented—the Italian, Spanish, 
German, French, Dutch, Flemish, English, in the one 
succession ; the Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Turkish, in 
the other. 

That in some fashion the same is true of pictures may 
be suggested by the fact observable in the above list of 
Schools, that it is precisely in the same nationalities—nay, 
more, precisely during the same periods of those nationali- 
ties—that fine furniture and fine pictures are contempo- 
raneously produced. In the introduction to the English 
portion of the Loan Exhibition, the writer remarks on the 
correspondence between the period from Chippendale to 
Sheraton, and that from Hogarth to Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. But the same is true of all the Schools. Fine 
Italian furniture is contemporaneous with the great Schools 
of Venice, Florence, Rome, and others, from Fra Angelico 
and Botticelli to the Carracei and Salvator Rosa; fine 
Spanish owes much to the great decorative art of their 
neighbours and quondam conquerors, the Moors, but 
reaches its culmination of splendour contemporaneously 
with Zurbaran, Velasquez, and Murillo ; fine French 
suggests at once the name of Claude Lorrain and Watteau; 
fine Dutch, those of Rembrandt, Ostade, and a host of 
others, and so with all the rest. This is not to imply that 
wherever you have fine decorative art, there you will 
necessarily have fine pictorial art. Some nations, e.g. 
the Chinese, Persians, and generally the Orientals, have 
for the most part rested content with the lower perfect- 
ness of the merely decorative. But it does imply that 
where you have nof any fine decorative art, there you will 
not and cannot have any fine art at all, or, if you have it, 
it will be meteoric, accidental, temporary. 

Of course, just in proportion as the data—the raw 
materials, so to speak, with which art has to play—are much 
more complex in pictures than they are in furniture, 
so, when the artistic result is adequate to those data, the 
picture is a finer and more precious thing than the piece 
of furniture, however fine ; but the principles and the 
aims, and the methods and the broadly visible results, are 
identical in both, and in consequence fine pictures, every 
one feels, are in their proper place with fine furniture ; and, 
ex contrario, We may say that any pictures which one cannot 
conceive of being hung on the walls of the present Exhi- 
bition without a feeling of grotesqueness and absurdity, 
may be clever, may be interesting, may be humorous or 
pathetic or ingenious, or what you will, but they are not 
Jine art, and as they cannot live with fine things in space, 
so they need not be expected to live with them in time. 
They are ephemeral, evanescent, fugitive —serving, no 
doubt, like the current literature of the newspaper or the 
magazine, a perfectly legitimate need, but with no more 
claims than they to permanent value as art. 

It might be suggested as a useful training of the eye for 
the many who really would like to appreciate fine paint- 
ings when they see them, if they would devote themselves 
to the problem in its equally genuine but simpler illustra- 
tion as it presents itself in the present fine collection of 
furniture. They may depend upon it that to the teach- 
able eye and heart this collection has lessons such as a 
dozen annual exhibitions, whether English, Scottish, or 
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Hibernian, will not and cannot give. It is a fine exhibition 
—most charming and instructive in detail, most imposing 
and dignified in its general impression. To the Edinburgh 
public is offered Aladdin's choice of the old lamp of Art, 
with its magic infinite powers, undying, wonder-working— 
and the new lamp of Fashion, whose charm is fading from 
the moment you begin to handle it, and which can work 
no wonders but its own decay. Which will they choose ? 
—which are most of them choosing at this moment ? 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


‘ For not by the rays of the sun, nor the glittering shafts of the 
day, 
Must the fear of the gods be dispelled ; but by words, and their 
wonderful play. 


HUS said Clerk-Maxwell, one of the genuine scientific 
men of the generation just past, in ridicule of the 
assumptions and pretensions of the hydra-headed pseudo- 
science. And he said rightly, for true science is not, and 
cannot be, at variance with religion. 

That there is a conflict between Religion and Science, 
not a mere difference between certain theologians and 
certain ‘ scientists, is very frequently stated as a matter 
of fact. It is occasionally spoken of in grandiloquent 
phrase as the Incompatibility of Religion and Science! Of 
course, if there be even a fragment of truth in this, it is 
matter of very serious import indeed; but it is prudent 
in all such cases to ask the simple question, ‘On what 
authority is the statement made?’ The answer to this 
will either make careful investigation imperative, or 
render it altogether unnecessary. To this question, then, 
and to this alone, the present article is devoted. 

There are not very many people who really know what 
science is, though there are many who think they do, and 
who even pose successfully, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, as scientific men. This may seem a somewhat bold 
statement, but it is capable of easy proof. Let us take an 
analogy or two to begin with. 

1. A is a ‘ medical man.’ What do you understand by 
such a phrase ? Does it necessarily imply that, if you were 
seriously ill, you could with confidence submit yourself to 
A’s professional care? Are there no quacks on the 
Register? If you think there are none, don’t read any 
further. I look for some 
common-sense in my readers. 


I am not addressing you. 


2. B is a ‘military man.’ Does this imply that he is 
capable of conducting a campaign, of leading a company, 
or even of putting an awkward squad through their facings ? 
By no means, and you know it quite well. Yet you persist 
in calling Ba‘ military man,’ though he may be merely a 
re-incarnation of Bardolph, Pistol, or Parolles ! 

3. Cis a ‘business man.’ The term includes the trusty 
family lawyer, as well as the bankrupt speculator ! 

4. D is a ‘scientific man.’ We’ve got to him at last. 
Well! the term was applied to Lord Brougham, and to 
Dionysius Lardner ; it is still applied to Isaac Newton. 

It was for this reason that, in speaking of Clerk-Max- 
well, | had to make a slight but important qualification of 
the term, and to call him a genuine scientific man. But 
in that italicised word there is a whole world of meaning. 
It opens an abyss of impassable width among the group 


of so-called ‘ scientific men’—leaving the vast majority 
hopelessly on the wrong side. There we will leave them 
for a little, in order to discuss a collateral issue. 

What is science? Whatever it is, it is certainly not 
mere knowledge, even of facts. If I had Babbage’s Loga- 
rithms by heart, as a school-boy has the multiplication table, 
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I should know more than any other human being, besides 
being the most wonderful calculator that ever existed ; 
but my knowledge would not be science. No more, 
indeed, than it would be scholarship, if it consisted in my 
being able to repeat the whole of Liddell and Scott. 
Every decently-educated Greek knew all the contents or 
that huge volume (its errors excepted) two thousand years 
ago, better than did these learned pundits. But it would 
never occur to the least discerning among us to speak of 
that Greek’s ‘ scholarship.’ These things are what, now- 
a-days, we call cram. Descriptive botany, natural history, 
volumes of astronomical observations, etc., are collections 
of statements, often facts, from which scientific truth may 
ultimately be extracted, but they are not science. Science 
begins to dawn, but only to dawn, when a Copernicus, and 
then a Kepler or a Galilei, sets to work on these raw 
materials, and sifts from them their essence. She bursts 
into full daylight only when a Newton extracts the quint- 
essence. There has been, as yet, but one Newton ; there 
have not been very many Keplers. Thus the great mass 
of what is commonly called science is totally undeserving 
of the name. But, the name being given (though in error) 
to the crude collection of undigested facts, the worker at 
them gets the name of ‘scientific man’ from an undis- 
cerning public. And it is to be particularly observed 
that statements as to the so-called incompatibility between 
religion and science come, all but exclusively, from this 
class of persons. Not from all—not even from the majority 
of them; but from their ranks alone. How trustworthy 
is their judgment, as a general rule, may be seen from some 
of their recent statements. Nothing like these has been 
heard since ‘all, with one voice, about the space of two 
hours, cried out, Great is Artemis of the Ephesians.’ 
Take this one—unique, it is to be hoped, in its absurdity— 
‘When the boldness of (Darwin’s) generalisations, and the 
great school which he has founded, are taken into account, 
it is perhaps no exaggeration to bracket him with Newton, 
Kepler, and Tycho Brahe’! So careful and conscientious 
an observer as Darwin may justly be bracketed with Tycho, 
who was distinguished for these very qualities ; but Tycho 
himself was no more than the mere hodman of Kepler. 
If the hypothesis of Wallace and Darwin turn out to be 
correct, its authors may perhaps claim the position of 
Copernicus ; otherwise they fall back to that of Ptolemy. 
The mention of Newton in such a connection is only an 
ingenuous confession of inability to comprehend the very 
nature of Newton's work. There cannot be a Newton in 
natural science until there has been at least one Kepler ; 
and he has not yet appeared, nor do we see much promise 
of his coming. 

Let us revert to Maxwell's lines,—‘ Words, and their 
wonderful play.’ Has any one, in a single phrase, ever more 
fully, or more fittingly, characterised at once the one talent, 
and the abundant but temporary success, of the pseudo- 
scientific ?, Roar me in King Cambyses’ vein, and you have 
the multitude at your feet. This is their distinctive mark. 

I have purposely made the above remarks in a discon- 
nected manner, insidiously working towards the enemy’s 
goal. Hitherto we have had narrative and description 
only. We will now, gentlemen, have a little logic, if you 
please, and take the place-kick. 

First. The so-called incompatibility of religion and 
science is proclaimed solely from the ranks of those whose 
subject has not yet reached the scientific stage, and from 
the ranks of pseudo-science. 

Second. In both of these ranks, ‘ words and their wonder- 
ful play’ are the chief weapons ; and they are employed 
with a pertinacity truly amazing. 

Third. There has not, in all, been any very persistent or 
even vociferous assertion of the so-called incompatibility. 
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From these it indubitably follows :— 

Fourth. That, even among those whose subject has not 
yet reached the scientific stage, and among the pseudo- 
scientific, there can be but few who maintain the so-called 
incompatibility. 

Fifth. As this tenet is held only by a small minority of 
those who are on the wrong side of the abyss above men- 
tioned, which separates the genuine scientific men from the 
rest of the species, it might be entirely disregarded were 
it not for its pernicious effect upon those who do not even 
pretend to be scientific. 

Thus the really serious question is, ‘ How can this per- 
nicious effect be neutralised or remedied?’ Not, cer- 
tainly, by anathematising as infidels those who are rather 
to be pitied for their ignorance. And, most certainly, not 
by pulpit denunciations, in which the most transparently 
absurd dicta of pseudo-science are complacently used as 
weapons against adversaries armed with the very same—a 
Kilkenny-cat display without claws or teeth on either 
side. Ifthe clergy—upon whom, more than on any others, 
this task ought to fall—would lay much more stress than 
they have hitherto thought of doing upon the humility 
which is characteristic of all true knowledge, whether it 
be religious or scientific, and upon the blatant boasting 
equally characteristic of ignorance, they would be able 
easily to convince their flocks that the present outcry is 
the work of a small minority only, and has no countenance 

whatever from those who really know science. 





VITRIFIED FORTS. 


F a man invents a good catching name, he often invents 
the object or class of objects to which he has given 
the name. When Mr. John Williams, mineral engineer, 
rather more than a century ago, wrote his description of 
The Vitrified Forts, he practically invented these structures, 
He dedicated his book to Lord Kames. His lordship, in 
accepting the dedication, says: ‘1 willingly add my opinion, 
that your discovery of buildings being cemented by means 
of fire is a curious fact, that ought to make a figure in 
the history of arts. The vitrified forts you mention 
must have been erected before mortar was known in 
Scotland ; and it is a notable instance of the extraordinary 
shifts people were reduced to in the infancy of arts.’ 
There is not evidence that Lord Kames, when he wrote 
this, had personally examined the structures which 
Williams described, in order to see for himself how far, 
or in what sense, they could be properly called < Vitri- 
fied Forts.’ His positive conclusion as to their having 
preceded the knowledge of mortar in Scotland is without 
any foundation. They may have done so, but there is no 
proof that they did. Then the lesson he draws from these 
structures as to the shifts people were reduced to in the 
infancy of arts is amusing. If the people who built 
these forts knew how to fuse stones, loosely piled over 
each other as a wall, into one stone, and so make a whole 
structure consist of one stone of vast size, we ought to lift 
our hats respectfully whenever we talk of them. We 
could not do what Lord Kames says they did—in his 
opinion, as the outcome of stupidity and ignorance. His 
lordship, however, was not more rash in his acceptances 
and not more sensational in his generalisations than men 
ordinarily were in those days, and down to recent times, 
in nearly all matters relating to antiquities. No wonder 
that archeology had no place among the sciences, and 
was treated with contempt. 

Lord Kames was not the only person who at once 
accepted the Vitrified Forts as a reality. Without any 
questioning, there was an all-round acceptance :—a new 
and very remarkable class of ancient structure had been 
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discovered, and men everywhere talked quite as learnedly 
about them as Lord Kames. ‘The Vitrified Forts of Scot- 
land—it was one of their interesting characters that they 
were peculiar to Scotland—had their chapter in all treatises 
on ancient structures, whether written at home or abroad. 
There being no doubt as to their existence, to fail to notice 
them would have been a serious omission. It is quite a 
gain to a country house to have a hill, within driving dis- 





tance of it, with a vitrified fort on the top. All guests are 
taken there. Most of them try to be able to repeat what 
they hear—it turns up usefully at the next house they 
visit. If they do not clearly see what they are asked to 
see, they attribute it to their want of familiarity with 
archeological research, but they do not doubt its being all 
there. Occasionally a man who has been accustomed to 
observe is taken to the top of the hill. He gets puzzled, 
but his stay there is short, and, after such limited oppor- 
tunities of observation, he is not brutal enough to raise 
cruel doubts and shatter the show. Fingal is easily and 
often connected with these forts ; but the Druids, so far as 
is known, have hitherto escaped, and so has Paleolithic man. 

It would be unscientific to say that there are no struc- 
tures in Scotland which may with propriety be called 
vitrified forts. Such structures may possibly exist. To 
deny the possibility of anything is unsafe and unwise, and 
never necessary. The question is, Are vitrified forts 
known to exist >—That is, are there any structures known 
to us which are properly called vitrified forts ? 

The first result of an effort to answer this question is 
definite. An examination of all the forts or structures 
called ‘ vitrified’ shows that there is no peculiarity of form 
or position about them. In other words, forts or struc- 
tures similar in form, position, and general character, 
exhibit no vitrifaction. This is important to begin with ; 
but, of course, it might be that some structures of a class 
were properly called vitrified, while others of the same 
class could not possibly be so called, there being no vitri- 
faction about them. 

Then comes the question, In what sense, and to what 
extent, do the so-called vitrified forts show vitrifaction ? 
The correct answer to this seems to be that they all show 
it in patches, and that none of them show it solidly 
throughout. There is nothing in any of them which 
shows a cementing by vitrifaction comparable to the 
cementing by mortar, with which we are all familiar. There 
is nowhere a structure with its whole walls, so far as 
they remain, fused into one mass from foundation to 
top. There is nothing approaching this to be seen any- 
where. Patches of vitrifaction—half-through the wall— 
sometimes near its foundation, sometimes several feet 
above it—with loose stones untouched by vitrifaction 
below, above, or behind—these are always to be seen in 
the so-called vitrified forts, though sometimes to an extent 
which is small. There is nothing, however, to show that 
the builders of these forts or structures deliberately in- 
tended to employ the process of vitrifaction as a means of 
binding the stones together, in the way, or for the purpose, 
men now employ mortar. If they had such an intention, 
this at least is certain, they never succeeded. There is 
nothing, indeed, to show that vitrification was coéval 
with the construction of the wall—no suggestion that it 
was a constructional process. 

How to account for these patches or masses of vitrifac- 


tion is admittedly a puzzle. It may be solved some day— 
probably will be ; and for the solution we can wait. When 
it comes, it will perhaps be quite commonplace. In the 
meantime, The Vitrified Forts of Scotland, to which Williams 
gave ‘a local habitation and a name,’ should be called 
old structures in which patches or masses of vitrifaction 
occur. This is all that our knowledge justifies. M. 
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RACING IN SCOTLAND. 


HE conquest of England by the putter and cleek is 
rapidly being avenged by the increasing interest that 
Scotsmen are taking in the English national sport of horse- 
racing. Most people will think that England has got the 
best of this bargain, but there are so many good points 
about the Turf that any help that can be given to promote 
high-class racing should not be withheld. The most 
notable instance of this fact is to be found in the institu- 
tion last summer of an inclosed meeting in Hamilton 
Park ; and, judging both from the class of horses which 
came north to contest the different events, and the en- 
thusiasm shown by the large crowds which assembled, the 
directors have good reason to feel satisfied with the 
prospects of their undertaking. Thanks to the natural 
advantages possessed by that corner of the park where the 
course has been made, the capital required to float the 
company and give it a fair start was comparatively small ; 
and in this respect the promoters set out on their career 
much better equipped than those connected with such 
undertakings as Gosforth or Four Oaks Parks, where 
huge sums were sunk at the opening. It would not be 
possible within the limits of one article to deal fully with 
all the racecourses of Scotland, even if it were desirable. 
Such a catalogue would be of the nature of one of Walt 
Whitman’s poems, and, unlike most of his works, could not 
possibly fail to bore any one who read it. A more general 
glance at the subject should, however, reveal certain 
interests in Scottish life which are ignored by a large 
class of the community. Although the Hamilton Park 
Meeting will tend to spread racing more generally all 
over the year than has been the case in the past, still the 
racing season, in the main, is confined to two distinct 
periods : the one in spring, when all the steeplechase and 
hunt meetings are held, and the other in autumn, when 
the thoroughbreds from the south come up for an annual 
three weeks’ tour. By far the most important gathering 
in the first-named class is that held under the auspices of 
the Eglinton Hunt at Bogside, near Irvine. 
is one of the very best in the three kingdoms—not 


The course 


even Liverpool excepted—and the nature of the turf 
is such that no amount either of frost or rain can 
prevent the going being thoroughly sound and _ good. 
The turf there, indeed, is said by Custance to be superior 
to that of Newmarket, and only equalled by that of the 
Curragh. It is not merely for this, however, that Bogside 
has such a good reputation, for the fences are always most 
carefully constructed ; and a visit from Mr. Bevill, the 
inspector of steeplechase courses, last spring brought 
about a slight alteration in the flags down the hill, which 
rendered the previously awkward water jump at the 
bottom as safe and good as any of the others. The meet- 
ing extends over a couple of days, and the first afternoon's 
programme has during the last few years included three 
flat races—two handicaps and one weight for age. The 
principal event of the meeting, however, is the Scottish 
Grand National, over four miles of country; but despite 
the amount of money given—£300—the fields have gene- 
rally been poor, owing, no doubt, to competition being 
restricted to horses bred within a certain local area. Pos- 
sibly the executive have good reason to retain this con- 
dition; but the same prize would attract a large number 
of the best ‘chasers of the day to an open handicap. 
The other steeplechase meetings are those held by the 


Dumfriesshire Hunt near Dumfries, the Linlithgow and 
Stirlingshire at Oatridge, in which the cavalry regiment 
from Piershill usually takes part ; and the United Border 
Hunt at Kelso. 
over perfectly natural countries ; but at Kelso the flat 


At the two first-named the courses are 
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track is brought into requisition for the finish of each 
event, including the hurdle races. Good sport is invari- 
ably provided at each rendezvous, and, as a great number 
of local horses usually compete, the racing has a particular 
attraction for the audiences. 

The autumn circuit invariably opens with the Western 
Meeting at Ayr, which, socially, is one of the most im- 
portant events of the Scottish autumn season: large 
house parties are to be found in all the country houses 
round about, and the Courts of Justice re-echo the music 
of the waltz—for the well-known Ayr balls are held 
under the same roof as the assizes. The meeting always 
extends over three days, and whilst there is one good 
handicap each afternoon, the piéce de resistance is the 
Ayrshire Handicap, run for on the Thursday. Last year, 
in honour of Her Majesty’s jubilee, its value was raised to 
1000 sovereigns ; and so good was the acceptance, and in- 
deed the race’ itself—when Sorrento just beat Candlemas— 
that the executive were induced to give the same money 
last September. Upon that occasion, however, both the 
acceptance and races were disappointing, and possibly 
next year it may be put back to its old figure. Experience 
at most places clearly shows that no fair return is received 
by raising a £500 race to £1000. If any of the cracks come 
forward in the latter case, opposition is driven away, and 
in their absence the second-raters will as quickly race for 
the smaller as the larger sum. The Ayr course is a really 
good one, of a little over a mile in circumference, and is 
what is known to racing-men as ‘easy.’ The general ap- 
pointments of the meeting, too, are all that could be 
desired, and capital views of the sport can now be obtained 
from the fine range of stands. As an enjoyable outing it 
cannot be surpassed by even the best in the south, and its 
soubriquet of the ‘ Goodwood of Scotland’ is well deserved. 


Two pleasant little affairs are celebrated during the 


following week at Lanark and Kelso, where, if the class of 


horses competing is usually moderate, good fields turn out. 
At the first-named, where the course on the Moor is 
a good one, when too many horses do not go to the 
post, the chief event is the Silver Bell Handicap, the 
At Kelso 


the track, more especially the five furlongs, is well liked ; 


winner holding the ancient trophy for a year. 


but the meeting, possibly from its geographical position, 
does not show that vigorous health which its best friends 
The Edinburgh Meeting, held over the 
famous Musselburgh Links, where the turf is of the same 


could desire. 


character as Bogside, has participated in that forward 
movement noticeable elsewhere ; and as it is a very popular 
one with holiday folks, there is no reason why it should 
not show still further improvement. The programme, if 
not ambitious, is at anyrate attractive, and the meeting is 
well patronised by the north country stables, thanks to 
good railway service with Edinburgh. To leave off where 
we began, the Hamilton Meeting claims a last word. It 
has been regarded by some as a rival to the older races ; 
but this need not be the case. In fact, in many ways it 
must do them good. By showing the people really good 
racing, it will help to uproot that taste for a lower class 
of sport which for a moment seemed to be gaining ground, 
and the result will be that all meetings under the legiti- 


mate rules will be better supported. 





KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
I. 
|“ geereteiideh lies at the back of beyond, between a 
bleak tract of country, yielding a poor return to its 
cultivators, on the one hand, and on the other the grey, un- 
bounded expanse of the North Sea 





which gives as scanty 
a livelihood to those who reap its perilous harvests, 
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The town has been built on the curving shore, where 
the river mouth widens to a little bay, whose waters are 
either whitened with the foam of an incoming storm, or 
discoloured with the strong outpouring current of a spate 
from the inland hills, for the greater part of the year. 
Sometimes, in November, when the blasts have spent 
themselves in gales prolonged far beyond equinoctial 
limits, there is a lull in their striving ; the sunbeams they 
have chilled, and hidden in driving clouds all through the 
cheerless summer, shine softly over the weary land ; the 
roses and annuals in the wind-scoured gardens of the grey, 
weather-beaten little town open their last buds in a more 
genial climate than their early ones experienced ; the 
mignonette, half-buried in drifts of withered leaves, fills 
the air with fragrance ; and the good people of Kirktown 
rejoice in what they call ‘the unusual mildness of the 
season.’ 

Then the wind arises, like a giant refreshed—strips the 
garden, scatters the leaves, whitens the sea, and rattles 
the windows of the houses, huddled together to escape its 
fury. Wild gusts drive the smoke down the chimneys, 
and, growing colder and colder as the brief day ends, 
pierce to the bones and marrow of belated people hurrying 
to the shelter of their homes. ‘It’s blowing over snow, 
that wind, we say, in Kirktown, on such a night; and, 
sure enough, next day, first in drifts of fine ice-powder, then 
in blatters of hail, then in an ‘ even-on’ fall of large feathery 
flakes, comes the snow—drifting in the gardens, trodden 
grey in the streets, and lying white and cold on the boats 
in the harbour, the rocks, and the shingle, down to the 
tide-mark of the wild, tossing sea. The unseen sun has 
departed long before four o'clock from our northern skies, 
and as we folk on shore light our lamps, and sit warm and 
snug by the hearth, we think of 


‘ the fecht the sailors keep 
3ut fire or can’le, rest or sleep, 
In darkness an’ the muckle deep,’ 


and, listening to the long roll of the heavy seas breaking on 
the bar, wonder fearfully where that strange boat is now, 
that we saw with our own eyes a few hours ago beating up 
against the wind, trying to make the harbour. She must 
have been a stranger, or her crew would have known the 
terrible risk they ran. When at last the strenuous signal- 
ling of the coastguard warned them off, and, plunging 
heavily under shortened sail, she tacked and turned, and 
rapidly faded from sight in the dim, darkening snow- 
drifts, where did she go? Are they still fighting for life ? 
Have they run down the fifty miles of dangerous coast to 
the oniy safe harbour along this rocky shore, and so gained 
shelter, or has the wild storm triumphed over their pitiful 
endeavours—are they drowning, lost at sea? With such 
tragedies possible—often imminent ; with men for our 
neighbours who may any day have to wage the unequal 
conflict, and heroically perish therein—life cannot but be a 
serious affair in Kirktown. Sheerly frivolous amusements 
we despise ; our recreations, as we cail them, are of a sober 
sort. By the force of every circumstance hemming in our 
physical natures, we are driven to seek mental expansion, 
to be ambitious and conceited thinkers, as all our fathers 
were. No jostling in a throng of strangers to rub off the 
corners of our characters is possible in our little commu- 
nity, where each is known to all; no depressing sense of 
insignificance levels us: each recognises the prejudices of 
others, and develops his own at will. Characteristic 
types, therefore, abound. It pleases us to think of our- 
selves in the superlative degree. If our weather is the 
worst, our landscapes the dreariest, in the ‘ ill-faured 
north, our farmers are the most indomitable, our ‘ beasts’ 
the finest in the London markets. What place but Kirk- 
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town has a provost at once so high-souled and so lowly- 
minded that his recent knighthood does not make him 
despise the shop? He who dined one day with the earl 
to meet royalty, on the next, aproned and behind his 
counter, served the smallest customer who came demand- 
ing ‘a ha’penny-worth o’ sweets, Sir Aulexaunder.’ 

Our old doctor is far and away the best in ‘these parts ;’ 
our tradesmen enterprising, to the verge of bankruptcy ; 
our district asylum is the best-managed in Scotland ; our 
county paper is none of your flimsy, narrow sheets, eked 
out with large-type advertisements—the best reports of 
markets, tables of grain-prices, most readable reviews of 
books, latest telegrams, most temperate politics, and 
fullest local news, are to be found in its columns. The 
editor, it is an open secret, is the friend of statesmen— 
and yet he lives and dwells among us. 

Where else, we confidently ask, will you find such a 
local bar? Who but Mr. Wilkie, the king of ‘I’yars’ (as 
we call them here), could plead seven hours in a ‘sma’ 
debt’ case, all for a matter of twelve shillings? = Mr. 
Wilkie’s unsparing wit makes him less beloved than 
feared; but, nevertheless, we are proud of him, and 
would pit ‘ Wilkie the l’'yar’ against a Queen’s Counsel 
any day. 

Then what other little county town has so smart an 
official as Andy Johnson, in his green-and-red uniform, 
who walks before the provost in processions, rings us all 
to bed at nine o'clock every night, and drums notice of 
any public news into our ears at irregular intervals? Has 
he not fought in the Ashantee wars? Has his portrait 
not graced the Exhibition of Scot! sh Academy pictures ? 
His is more than local fame. So many of the mere rank 
and file of our inhabitants are notable, when one comes to 
think of it, that selection becomes invidious. 

I have said that Kirktown lies at the back of beyond ; 
for although two branch lines of railway have feebly 
extended themselves thus far, the traffic on them is insig- 
nificant, and few except natives of the district use them. 
Sometimes, indeed, a stray family from London comes 
adventurously north in summer, and spends a few months 
in the place. Out all day long among the rocks, bathing 
in the buoyant, undefiled ocean, buffeted by the strong 
sea-breezes, resting in so complete a change of surround- 
ings—they migrate in renewed health before winter, to 
praise to their southern friends the place they say they 
have discovered, as if it had sprung to existence as an 
original idea of their own. We do not encourage such 
invaders. ‘The parson objects, because they get up earlier 
than the surfaceman’s children, who have always supplied 
him with mushrooms from the links. The housewives 
object, because they raise the prices of eggs and butter, 
which they find ‘so absurdly cheap ;’ and they are also 
accused of wiling away, to high wages and less work, the 
sturdy servant-girls, who were contented enough before 
they came. The drapers object, because they reveal the 
present London fashions—imaking them, indeed, common 
objects of the sea-shore ; whereas, in the course of nature, 
they would have trickled north next season, when ‘ our 
Miss Gordon’ visited the markets of London and Paris, 
and returned ‘with an exceptionally large and_ varied 
selection of the newest spring goods.’ Now we shall 
know they are old. 

No, we do not care to encourage summer visitors, with, 


perhaps, the exception of artists. The subtle flattery of 


their coming is not to be withstood. When we find their 
easels and umbrellas among the boats and gear of our 
picturesque but evil-smelling sea-town, or half-way up the 
narrow causeway of the Stey Brae, as our chief thorough- 


fare for foot passengers is styled; when we see them 
sketching the carved lintels, and crow-stepped gables, 
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and tiny dormer windows of our native burgh—we are 
proud, and walk along an inch taller, elevated by the 
consciousness that what they come so far to see, and make 
such a fuss about, are the ordinary surroundings of our 
ordinary lives. 


SATURNIA REGNA. 


( F vain regret two forms behold ! 
This murmurer’s retrospective rhymes 
Can only chant the Reign of Gold, 
The good old times. 


Another's clear prophetic eyes 
Pretend to read thé unwritten page ; 
‘On our sons’ sons shall dawn,’ he sighs, 
‘The Perfect Age.’ 


Perish such morbid, dreary dreams ! 
For hearts that spell this life aright 
Sat est the passing hour—extremes 
Herein unite. 


To Future days Our day appears, 
Oh! backward seers, the Past ye mourn, 
To Bygone days, ye forward seers, 
Your Age unborn. 


Ra: os SS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CURRENCY COMMISSION REPORT. 


SIR,—Perusal of the article in your columns on'the treatment 
of the bi-metallic propaganda by the press, suggests the putting 
of a question to those who advocate the adoption of bi- 
metallism. 

It is admitted by mono-metallists and by bi-metallists alike, 
that one of the causes of the fall of prices and of the depression 
of trade was the collapse of the Latin Union—this collapse 
being due to the demonetisation of silver by the alteration of 
German monetary law. The frst question which emerges is :— 
Was this collapse, with its disastrous commercial convulsion, 
due to the fac/ of a radical change in monetary law having been 
made over an extensive area, or was it due solely to the nature 
of that change? The second question which emerges is: 
Has commerce been tending to adapt itself to monetary condi- 
tions as altered by changes in monetary law, and by changes in 
the relative production of the precious metals? If the fact of 
change in monetary law was the most important element, as 
stated in the frst question, and if the second question be 
answered in the affirmative, a ¢Azrd question might be put in 
these terms :—Would the adoption of bi-metallism at a definite 
time, and over a certain area, result in a commercial convul- 
sion similar to that which occurred when bi-metallism was 
suspended ? 

If the existence of such a danger is admitted, then economists 
can only legitimately recommend the adoption of bi-metallism 
after a scrupulously careful examination of the industrial condi- 
tions of the time when it is proposed to adopt it. The great 
difficulty is that the conditions are daily changing. The com- 
mercial situation is now vastly different from the situation in 
which it was when the Currency Commission was appointed. 
One may well recognise the soundness of the arguments for 
bi-metallism in the abstract, and hesitate to admit that here 
and xow the adoption of bi-metallism is a wise policy. Indeed, 
until the ratio of value between gold and silver reaches near 
the former ratio of 1: 154, it would almost appear futile to press 

a bi-metallic policy, excepting by way of working up the public 
mind, in order that the opportunity of re-establishing the fixed 
ratio on the former terms might not be lost when it does arrive. 

May I observe that there is a want of tranquillity in the terms 
in which reference is made to the old quarrel between mono- 
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metallists and bi-metallists? It is by no means to be held as 
proved that all bi-metallic writings are pervaded by sweet 
reasonableness. On the contrary, many of them are distin- 
guished for choice variety of blunders in economics—although, 
in a competition of this kind, their enemy the Economist would 
run them rather close. It is inevitable, though rather vexatious, 
that a subject like monetary law, instead of being studied 
inductively, should for the most part remain the sport of 
polemics. It is comforting, however, to know that very seldom 
do polemics predict correctly. The observation has frequently 
been made that anticipated evils rarely occur, and anticipated 
benefits hardly ever. It is just possible that we might all be 
bi-metallists, and still be unhappy.—I am, etc., 
JAMES MAVOR. 


[ Note.—Our correspondent’s question can hardly be said to 
arise out of the article in our last issue, which did not raise the 
question of the merits of bi-metallism at all. What he means, 
apparently, is this :—Granted that the demonctisation of silver 
in Germany was one of the causes of the commercial disorgani- 
sation that followed, and that commerce adapts itself to altered 
conditions in the price of metals, would the adoption of bi- 
metallism not cause a similar counter-disorganisation ? This is 
an argument for mono-metallism, the bi-metallist’s position 
being that the process of ‘adaptation’ is merely a series of 
chronic fluctuations. ] 


THE ARMS OF ELGIN. 

S1R,—In last week’s Scots Observer, at page 55, occurs the 
following :—‘ Of the sixty-six royal burghs of Scotland, only 
six, besides Aberdeen, had any claim to supporters, “an armorial 
distinction of the highest order,” the six being Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dundee, Perth, Montrose, and Inverness.’ Attention has 
recently been called to the fact that on 9th October 1678 the 
magistrates of Elgin ‘ Made good and thankful payment of ane 
certain sum of money for the blazone of the coat of armes be- 
longing to the said burgh of Elgin, in manner efter sett down, 
to wit—Sanctus AZgidus, habited in his robes, and mytred, 
holding in his dexter hand a pastoral staff, and in his left hand, 
upon his breast, a clasped book, supported by two angels, volant 
upward, and the motto Sic zter ad astra, upon ane compart- 
ment suitabill to a burgh royal, and for their collours, red and 
white.’ I have pleasure in adding that the Lyon King-at-Arms, 
by a letter dated 27th August 1888, has consented to have the 
above arms and supporters recorded in the first volume of the 
Lyon Register, in the space left vacant for them upwards of 
two hundred years ago. 

Volume ii. of ///ustrations of History of Scotland, published 
by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, proves 
that King Edward 1. of England was, on Thursday, 26th July 1296, 
at the city of Elgin, and it is remarkable that Elgin is almost 
the only town in Scotland which the chronicle dignifies with 


the name of city.—I am, etc., E. DUNBAR DUNBAR. 


THE HUMOURS OF A CONSERVATIVE 
CONVENTION. 


S1R,—To many of your readers the recent Conservative 
gathering in Edinburgh was a matter of great interest. The 
Press has already done ample justice to the serious side of the 
proceedings ; but perhaps you will allow me space to explain 
some of the more entertaining incidents of the celebration. 
Lord Salisbury’s visit was bound to be a success. I knew 
it weeks before. The Chief of the Staff at the Conservative 
Headquarters for Scotland told me so. He did not speak 
without warrant. I had inquired how many applications were 
in for tickets. He replied that it had never occurred to him to 
tot them up, but he assured me that the design of the tickets 
was complete, that it was costly, artistic, beautiful, and his own. 
No meeting to which the passport was such a work of art could 
fail to be a success. A few days later I was cheered by further 
assurances. I had inquired how many tickets had been issued. 
He did not know to a thousand or two—that could be ascer- 
tained only from the printer's books—but ninety-seven of the 
addresses to Lord Salisbury were to be illuminated, and sixty- 
one enclosed in cases, whilst no fewer than thirteen were 
actually to be presented in caskets of rare, quaint, and 
curious design. Was the like of it ever heard ?--the thing must 
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go. A day or two before the great occasion, I called at head- 
quarters for a ticket for a friend, which the Chief of the Staff 
had promised six weeks before, but which had not come. I 
asked for the Chief. His adjutant told me that he was ‘en- 
gaged.’ I called five times the same forenoon, and got the same 
reply—‘engaged.’ I got angry, and asked for our only General. 
He was in London. But just then the Paymaster appeared, and 
I button-holed him. I explained my errand, but it booted not. 
‘I have no information, no authority, and no tickets.’ I brushed 
boldly past, and tried to open the Chief's door. It was locked. 
I said through the keyhole that I had come for a ticket for an 
old party subscriber. No answer. Truth failing, I tried false- 
hood. I cried that I had a message from Lord Hopetoun. No 
answer. I shouted that I was Lord Salisbury’s private secre- 
tary. No answer. ‘Can’t you give me a tip that will fetch 
him?’ I asked, insinuatingly, of the Paymaster. That officer 
hesitated, whispered in my ear, and then vanished along the 
passage. I put my mouth to the keyhole again, and whis- 
pered—‘ Another casket, hand-painted.’ No ferret ever brought 
its rabbit more promptly. The door flew open, and I was in 
the sacred presence. But I got no satisfaction. ‘Ticket! we 
have issued two thousand more than the place will hold—at 
least the printer says so, and there’s not one left.’ The desk 
was strewn with sheets at which the Chief had been working. 
1 glanced at them, thinking they would be instructions to 
stewards, platform lists, or something of that kind. But no 
nothing so humble. The heading was ‘ Descriptive catalogue 
of the illuminated addresses, cases, caskets, etc., etc.’ Talk of 
moral grandeur! Since Nero fiddled in a burning city there 
has been nothing to touch this! 

On my way to the Conference on Thursday morning, I met 
one of the stewards for the evening meeting, and he showed 
me the instructions for stewards issued by the Chief of the Staff. 
The detail of duties was most elaborate and complete, and at 
the risk of tedium I quote them at length, as a model for the 
future. They ran as follows :—‘ The stewards will take care to 
keep the passages clear for the pipers.’ The Conference was 
crowded and purpose-like. There was plenty of humour in Mr. 
Chisholm’s speech, and since the Corn Exchange meetings a 
very general opinion has been expressed that one of the gentle- 
men whom he accused of a desire to lie in bed ‘for aye and 
evermore,’ might act upon the suggestion with distinct benefit 
to the party. It was observed that the Chief of the Staff, 
charmed, doubtless, by seeing three old Scots names in combi- 
nation, had entered the name of Mr. Archibald Campbell 
Douglas twice upon the voting-cards, much to that gentleman’s 
advantage when the vote was taken. As a compliment, doubt- 
less, to the West of Scotland, Sir James King’s name was placed 
upon the card, although he was not eligible for election. 

In the evening I went ¢sowards the Corn Exchange, but | 
never got within fifty yards of the door. I am told, however, 
that at the opening of the proceedings Blythswood is heard ex- 
citedly demanding the terms of the resolution he is to move. 
Nobody knows. The Duke calls upon Blythswood. The latter 
starts up wildly, and gasps to somebody behind him, ‘ The Chief 
of the Staff has forgotten the ammunition. I can’t go into 
action.’ ‘Give them the bayonet,’ is the reply, and Blythswood 
does so in capital style, and concocts a resolution for himself in 
the course of the charge. 

As I could not get into the Corn Exchange, I betook myself 
to the Oddfellows’ Hall, which was well filled. By-and-bye our 
only General comes, and advises us allto go quietly home. Not 
if we know it! There are loud cries for the Chief of the Staff, 
ind the General, much gratified, hurries away for his subordi- 
nate. In his absence we send out for a rope, and a discussion 
arises whether the Chief of the Staff shall be swung over the 
gallery for his tight-rope display, or whether the performance 
might not have a better effect if we adjourned to the street and 
ran him up toa lamp-post. But whilst we are discussing this, 
back comes the General; he has failed with the Chief of the 
Staff, but he brings Lord Hopetoun, Sir Charles Dalrymple, and 
Mr. Baird, and we have a capital meeting. On leaving we get 
a docquet upon our tickets to admit us next day, but that was 
quite superfluous, the beautiful tickets designed by the Chief of 
the Staff having been considerately made practically indistin- 
guishable so as to serve equally well for either meeting. 

Next morning in the Corn Exchange! That, O Chief of 
the Staff, was thy masterpiece! In that seething mass of men 
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and women, crushed, confined, and disappointed, the perfection 
of thy art was reached. Before business began we had fine 
speeches from our only General, or his Adjutant, directing the 
deputations how to proceed, and each speech unfolded an 
entirely different plan. It was like trying to arrange herrings 
in a barrel without taking any out. At last Lord Salisbury was 
got on to the platform, and the addresses found their way to 
him in various fashions. Some were actually handed in, most 
of them were passed from hand to hand, over the heads of the 
people, like scent-bottles to a fainting lady, whilst a few were 
shied like bouquets at his Lordship’s head. It was pleasing to 
see an address glance off Mr. T. G. Murray’s face, skip from 
Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson’s shoulder, and tumble over Sir 
William Baillie’s head at the feet of the Prime Minister. 
Spectacular effect, so dear to the Chief of the Staff, could 
hardly have been carried higher. 

At the Lyceum all went well. The Marquis seemed quite 
roused by the progressing enthusiasm of the day, and he 
wakened up everybody in the theatre except the Chief of the 
Staff, who, seeing the stage direction ‘thunder’ written on a 
board in the wings, at once put on his Mackintosh, and fell 
fast asleep on a back seat. Sleep on, O Chief of the Staff! 
Well hast thou earned thy repose. Never, even in those good 
old times on which thy mind loves so much to dwell, did court 
jester furnish such abundant merriment as thou hast done these 
last three days. 

Supper at the Tory to the delegates went well. By way of 
novelty it had been arranged that all the speakers should 
address themselves to a subject other than the toast entrusted 
to them ; and so well did one speaker catch the spirit of the 
thing, that in replying for the ‘health’ of the Club, he held 
out as one of the many recommendations of the institution, the 
high rate of mortality among its members !—I am, etc., 

A DELEGATE. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


S1R,—I think I have ground to complain of your unwarranted 
suggestion in your notes last week, that my letter was a defence 
offered by the Royal Scottish Academy. I have no connection 
with the Academy, and my letter was entirely unauthorised by 
that body. I wrote simply in the interests of fair-play, and in 
the belief that as one of the public I had an equal right with 
your contributor to discuss this matter.—I am, etc., 

VERITAS. 

{ Note.—The suggestion of which our correspondent com 
plains is to be found not in our note but in his imagination. We 
simply remarked that his defence seemed the best the Academy 
could offer, a statement which he should be the last to dispute. | 


REVIEWS. 
MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 
Il. 


Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. 
A History. By JOHN SKELTON, Advocate, C.B., LL.D., 
Author of Zhe Essays of ‘ Shirley” Vols. t, U.  Edin- 
burgh : W. Blackwood and Sons. 


The facts of Lethington’s life may be more easily told than 
interpreted. The eldest son of Sir Richard Maitland of Lething 
ton, he was called, in Scottish fashion, Younger of Lethington. 
His father, a statesman, lawyer, and poet, was a judge of the 
Court of Session, and Lord Privy Seal, but resigned the latter 
office, owing to loss of eyesight, in 1567. His old age was 
spent in collecting the poetry of Scotland, to which he contri- 
buted some spirited verses. He died at the age of ninety in 
1586, long surviving his son, who never succeeded to the estate 
from which he took his best known name. His next brother, 
John, Lord Thirlestane, was Chancellor under James VI., and 
the ancestor of the Duke of Lauderdale. The youngest of this 
talented family, Thomas, also a lawyer, is one of the interlocu 
tors in Buchanan’s dialogue, Ve Jure Regni. Born in 1525, 
educated at St. Andrews, and by travel on the Continent, where 
he studied the Civil Law, the influence of his family and his 
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own talents procured him the office of Secretary to the Queen 
Dowager in 1556. A pupil of the Renaissance, but a Scot- 
tish pupil, he accepted the Protestant doctrines, and his posi- 
tion of Secretary to Mary of Guise became untenable. He was 
one of the last, however, to quit her service, and did not join 
the Lords of the Congregation until late in 1559. Sent by them 
as envoy to Queen Elizabeth, Lethington left the impression of 
his talents on the English statesmen, which he generally did 
on those with whom he came in contact. He concluded the 
Treaty of Berwick, by which she engaged to help the Scottish 
Reformers. Next year he acted as Speaker of the Reformation 
Parliament, and concurred in all the measures by which Scot- 
land became Protestant and Presbyterian. But his influence 
was always exerted to modify the action of the extreme party led 
by Knox. He prevented the ratification of the ‘ First Book of 
Discipline.’ Along with Winram he revised the draft of the Con- 
fession of Faith, softening somewhat the definition of the rela- 
tions between the sovereign, or civil governor, as he was called, 
and his subjects. He opposed the form of prayer which Knox 
used to pray at and for the Queen. On Mary’s return in 1561, 
he had resumed the office of Secretary. He did not approve of 
her marriage to Darnley, but he was suspected of having some 
knowledge of the conspiracy against Rizzio, whose employment 
as Foreign Secretary to Mary brought him into dangerous 
rivalry with her Secretary of State, as well as with her husband. 
Of this knowledge there is no absolute proof, and he certainly 
took no part in the actual murder. Yet an ambiguous expres- 
sion, in a letter by him to Cecil, ‘that we must chop at the root,’ 
and his flight to the country after the murder, prevent a stronger 
verdict than ‘not proven.’ His reconciliation with Mary was 
due to Bothwell. Darnley, whose weak mind knew by instinct 
of fear who were his enemies, tricd to procure the removal of 
Lethington from the office of Secretary, but Mary declined to 
follow his advice. At the Conference of Craigmillar, Lething- 
ton had again the misfortune to make one of those ambiguous 
speeches, which historical friends and adversaries read differ- 
ently‘ We that are here,’ he said to the Queen, ‘the principal 
of your Grace’s nobility and council, will find the means that 
your Majesty shall be quit of him, without prejudice to your 
son ; and although my Lord of Moray be little less scrupulous 
for a Protestant than your Grace fora Papist, I am assured 
that he will look through his fingers and will behold our doings, 
saying nothing against the same.’ He added: ‘ Let us guide 
the matter amongst us, and your Grace shall see nothing but 
what is good and lawful, and approved by Parliament.’ Accord- 
ing to Nau, as well as in the statements of Huntly and Argyll, 
he signed the bond which was Darnley’s death-warrant, although 
neither he nor any other of the signatories would have approved 
beforehand Bothwell’s mode of executing it. Mr. Skelton says 
‘He steadily opposed the Bothwell marriage,’ but Nau expressly 
states that he was one of those who pressed Mary most strongly 
to take Bothwell for her husband. His name, in fact, appears as 
one of the witnesses to the marriage-contract between Mary and 
Bothwell, and that of his father is unfortunately in the black- 
list of those who received ratifications of titles to estates in the 
Parliament which followed. The plea of duresse, pushed 
almost as far as it will bear when applied to such a woman as 
Mary, can scarcely be stated in defence of a man like Leth- 
ington. Very soon after the marriage, Bothwell quarrelled 
with Maitland, who quitted the Court, it is said, in fear of his 
life, and joined the nobles who opposed Bothwell. He appears 
to have been in their camp at Carberry, though, as a_ civilian, 
he did not fight. When the Queen was carried to Edinburgh, 
Nau relates that Mary addressed Lethington from the window 
of the house in which she was confined with the woman's argu- 
ment of tears she knew well to use, but used so often in vain 
in those stern times, and ‘ Lethington drew down his hat, and 
made as if he had neither seen nor heard her Majesty.’ 

While she was at Loch Leven, however, he sent her a gold oval 
ornament on which ./sop’s fable of the mouse gnawing the net 
in which the lion was caught was engraved, with the Italian 
motto, ‘A chi bast. l'animo non mancano le forze.’ But he 
took no active part in her escape, and was with the party who 
opposed her at Langside, though there is reason to believe that 
he still secretly favoured her cause. Notwithstanding, he ac- 
companied Moray to the Conference at York, and at the private 
meeting with the English Commissioners, on 20th October, 
when a portion of the Casket Letters were exhibited, he, as well 
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as Buchanan, declared they were in Mary’s handwriting. At 
this time, whatever may have been the case at other times, 
Maitland was playing a double game. It appears impossible to 
accept the view that he was present against his own will, though 
it is likely enough that he and Moray were watching each 
other. It is almost certain that he communicated copies of 
the letters through his wife Mary Fleming to the Queen. It is 
quite certain that he had begun to lay the plot for her marriage 
to Norfolk. Mr. Skelton argues from the latter fact that Leth- 
ington cannot have believed the letters genuine, and attributes 
his breach with Moray to the use the latter made of them. 
But what, then, are we to say about Lethington’s declaration that 
they were ; or how can we explain Nau’s statement that neither 
at York nor at Westminster, but only after his return to Scot- 
land, the quarrel broke out? ‘ Lethington being in Scotland, 
saw that the scales had turned from the side to which he had 
trusted most, and that it was no longer in his power to hold the 
middle course as he had intended, so as always to keep matters 
in the balance. He now began to traffic for the Queen’s return 
into Scotland, and was one of the most active in the advance- 
ment of the Duke’s marriage.’ 

Whenever it began, the dispute between Moray and Maitland 
came to a climax soon after their return from Westminster. 
He refused, while Moray consented, to give evidence against 
Norfolk, with whom they had both intrigued. Mr. Skelton 
remarks on this point, Maitland ‘assured the Regent with ad- 
mirable gravity that there never was any mention of the said 
marriage between the Duke and him, neither by privy confer- 
ence nor by letters. Maitland’s /oya/ty, however, did not save 
Norfolk.’ Are not these eulogistic epithets a little too strong? 
Must we not have some hesitation in accepting Lethington’s 
other statements about himself, however skilfully or gravely 
made, when he preserved an ‘admirable gravity’ in not only 
denying what was true, but asseverating what was false? May 
we not even doubt the practical wisdom of doing so to one 
who must have shrewdly suspected—who, indeed, probably 
knew, the truth? 

Moray now declared open war against his former ally, arrested 
him at Stirling, when he unguardedly came .to a council of 
Moray after he had been consulting with his brother-in-law 
Athole on Mary’s behalf. He was conveyed to Edinburgh, 
when a day was fixed—the 24th November 1569—for his trial 
on a charge of being accessory to Darnley’s murder. But Kirk- 
caldy rescued his old friend, and carried him off to the Castle, 
over which the flag of Mary floated, and Moray did not venture 
to proceed with the charge. It was impossible to proceed 
with effect, and it would have been dangerous ground, for re- 
crimination was sooner or later the policy of all who had taken 
part in the Craigmillar Conference. In the Castle, Lethington 
remained till its fall on 29th May 1573. His active spirit, ever 
fertile in resource, was busily engaged in rousing his country- 
men and imploring the French to support the Queen, and in 
controversies with Knox and with Morton. He died at Leith 
on gth June, thus escaping the fate of Kirkcaldy, who was be- 
headed. Although Melville repeats the rumour that he died 
after the Roman manner by taking poison, there is no reason 
to suppose that his death was other than natural, the result 
of an illness, which had for some time worn out his body, and 
of baffled hopes which had broken his spirit. He had been 
twice married—to Janet Menteith and to Mary Fleming, one of 
the Queen’s maids of honour. His wooing of Mary and his 
friendship with Grange are pleasant passages in his life, on 
which Mr. Skelton dwells lovingly and fairly. She showed a 
wife’s true feeling in urging his burial—delayed by a shameful 
custom of the time, as that of a traitor, though he had never 
been tried. His only son, a Roman Catholic, vindicated his 
memory when Camden charged him, on quite insufficient 
grounds, with having forged the Casket Letters. He was not 
more than forty-eight, but his life, as Mr. Skelton truly says, 
‘was one into which much had been crowded.’ 

Up toacertain point there is agreement amongst his con- 
temporaries, and amongst subsequent historians, as to the 
character of Maitland. He was one of the ablest men of his 
generation, a diplomatist who could hold his own with the most 
expert masters of the diplomatic art in France or England, and 
with no equal in his own country. His persuasive tongue and 
skilful pen enabled him to make himself all things to all men. 
His value was so great that both parties in Scotland and the 
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English Ministers readily forgave his temporary desertion, and 
eagerly sought his services. But such qualities are very differ- 
ently judged when they succeed and when they fail in the end. 
Maitland’s life is admitted on all hands to have been a com- 
plete failure. He failed to mould the Scottish revolution accord- 
ing to his views. He failed to reconcile Mary and Elizabeth, or 
to make the union of their countries any nearer. He failed to 
carry through the Norfolk marriage. He failed in his last effort 
to restore Mary by his appeal for French aid. While his talents 
were admitted, his character was condemned by almost every 
one of his contemporaries. Knox branded him as a practical 
atheist. Buchanan satirised him as the Chameleon in a 
pamphlet Mr. Skelton calls ‘a coarse daub,’ but which many 
will regard as a subtle analysis either of a real or an imaginary 
character. Moray called him the ‘ necessary evil’; Bannatyne, 
‘Mitchell Wylie,’ a cant corruption from Machiavelli. Nau, 
writing as Mary’s friend, describes him as one ‘ who had always 
two strings to his bow.’ Melville, another follower of Mary, 
saw nothing incredible, though we now do, in the rumour that 
he died ‘in the Roman manner.’ 

From these adverse verdicts, in which, although there is 
undoubtedly variation in expression there is a common sub- 
stratum, Mr. Skelton clears him by the theory that they are 
all the opinions of partisans, who disliked and calumniated or 
misjudged the only moderate man of his age, whose object in 
life was the good of Scotland, in which he failed not from his 
own fault, but because the times were against him, and he was 
in advance of the times. 

* Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa Catoni.’ 

We are far from thinking that there is not something not 
merely plausible but even fascinating in this interpretation of 
the character of Lethington. It is worked out with great skill 
and constant chivalry. Some part of the vindication of Leth- 
ington is, we think, successful. His chief opponents were 
undoubtedly partisans. Their testimony cannot be taken either 
individually or collectively as conclusive. It must also be 
allowed that he had the coolest head of the men of his time. 
He was free from the passion of Knox, the ambition of Moray, 
the bitterness of Buchanan, the greed of Morton. But when we 
are asked not to pronounce him faultless—Mr. Skelton is too 
honest a student and too good an advocate to make this mis- 
take—but as, on the whole, the most straightforward and far- 
sighted Scottish statesman of his age, we must pause. Before 
accepting such a view of his character some better explanation 
is required than has yet been given of the part he played at the 
Craigmillar Conference, in connection with the Bothwell mar- 
riage, and with the Norfolk plot. 

It is with regret that so much of this notice has been spent in 
criticising. It may be concluded by giving the praise due to 
the style of the work, by which is meant no disparagement of its 
matter. It is one of the best-written historical essays which 
have recently appeared. The narrative is always clear; the 
description, whether of persons or scenes, is always vivid ; the 
arrangement and condensation of so much difficult and disput- 
able matter are admirable. The author combines qualities of 
an artist with those of a lawyer—a rare combination. The 
lover of nature will not merely read with pleasure—he will see as 
he reads the quiet beauty of the Lammermuirs, the noble view 
of Edinburgh from Craigmillar, the subtle charm of the land- 
scape of St. Andrews. The student of character may pass in re- 
view as he goes through Mr. Skelton’s portrait-gallery, besides 
Lethington himself, Mary and Elizabeth, Cecil and Moray, 
Sadler, Randolph and Throckmorton, Kirkcaldy, Buchanan 
and Knox—not as lay figures, but as living actors on the stage 
of history. Perhaps he would not have drawn them with the 
same lights and shades, or even with the same colours ; but he 
will do well to ask himself a question which every amateur should 
ask before he judges an artist, Could he have drawn them at all ? 
Fortunately a critic is not required by modern usage to put a 
similar question, or this, and possibly some other reviews, 
might not have been written. 


OF SOME FRENCH CARICATURISTS. 


Par J. GRAND-CAR- 
London: Hachette. 


les Meurs ct la Caricature en France. 
TERET. Paris: Librairie Illustrée. 


M. J. Grand-Carteret, author of a capital book on caricature 
in Germany, has just produced a work or caricature in France. 
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It is probably the richest and the most important ever devoted to 
the subject. We have had, it is true, the excellent essays of 
Champfleury, and there have been studies innumerable on the 
several achievements of Daumier, Grandville, Traviés, Gavarni, 
and the rest of them ; but it was reserved for M. Grand-Carteret 
to begin at the beginning of things—with the nameless Dutch- 
men who did their best to make fun of Louis xI1v.—and to 
bring down his history to the present time, which is that of 
MM. Grévin and Caran D’Ache. He writes with neatness and 
point, his views are intelligent, his mastery of his material is 
complete ; and as his book—an immense octavo, of close on 
700 pages—is literally crammed with pictures, both in colours 
and in black-and-white, it is possible to study his theories and 
examine his conclusions without leaving one’s arm-chair. What 
he has given us, indeed, may fairly be described as a cyclopedia 
of French caricature ; and as France is, of all countries in the 
world, the country where caricature has flourished the most, 
and exercised the widest influence, the obligation under which 
he has laid us is scarce to be over-estimated. 

There were plenty of caricaturists under the Republic and the 
Empire, but the great age of the art begins with the Restoration. 
The pictorial satirists who found their material in the various 
results and tendencies of the Revolution were every whit as 
savage and as inhuman as our own John Gillray, and had not a 
fiftieth part of his talent ; while as for those who worked under 
Napoleon, they were obliged to leave politics alone, and content 
themselves with manners and morals, so that they had nothing 
like the opportunity of their predecessors, and were, in propor- 
tion to the restraint imposed on them, as much tamer and 
more spiritless in effect, as in intention they were less personal 
and less atrocious. It need scarce be added that both dynasties 
were uncommonly filthy. The age was one of coarse thinking 
and fine speaking ; the great exemplars of the art were Gillray 
and Rowlandson, and they were not less influential abroad than 
they were popular at home ; and the minor masters—the small- 
change of these rare artists--were only too ready to follow 
where they led, and imitate as much of them as was imitable, 
M. Grand-Carteret has (as was to be expected) to walk warily 
hereabouts, and to be less prodigal of illustrations than he is 
elsewhere. All the same, he is sufficiently explicit, and his 
examples are, to say the least, quite serviceable enough. No 
doubt, when he reflects upon the enormous mass of material at 
his disposal, he is tempted (like Clive on his defence) to ‘stand 
astonished at his own moderation.’ The truth is, the popu- 
larity of his originals was continuous. Here in England, as we 
know, the Comic Muse learned decency pretty early in the cen- 
tury. It was far other in France, where the esprit gaulois isa 
national characteristic, and the chanson grivotse a national 
possession. The pictorial gr7vorsertes of the First Empire were 
surpassed in point and energy and attractiveness by those of the 
Restoration, and the tradition thus established is flourishing and 
full of spirit even yet. The fetrtes femmes of M. Grévin are the 
lineal descendants of the unfortunate ladies of the ‘ Gaule A vous’ 
series, which was published (in colours) as early as 1815; they 
have gained in wit and grace, and even in modesty, with years, 
but their intention is exactly that of their grandmothers. They 
are more decent in effect, no doubt ; but it is scarce to be con- 
tested that they—and the public for whom they are created 
are every bit as folzssonnes (there is really no English word for 
it) as their prototypes of seventy years ago. The influence is 
only one of manners and style. They were the readers of 
Pigault-Lebrun : these are the admirers of Meulhar and Halévy 
and Gyp. Between the two sets is a great gulf of time ; alsoa 
vast amount of literature, and therewith a great deal of illustra- 
tion. Balzac has been, and so has Paul de Kock ; the world 
has had its Gavarni and its Traviés and its Henri Monnier ; 
and the Vze Paristenne and the Petit Journal pour Rrre are only 
what was to be expected of such antecedents. The public, it is 
true, has an excellent and unfailing knack of depressing the 
spirits, and reducing the ‘humorous vitality, of her sons and 
daughters. It is, however, to be hoped that the granddaughters 
of Grévin’s cocottes,and terrifying, yet delightful, experimentalists 
in life of Gyp, will be worthy of their inheritance. 

After all, though, the caricaturist’s chief game is the politi- 
cian ; he may ‘play with light loves in the portal’—with light 
loves in the shape of ‘figures’ and fashions, and tendencies, and 
all that sort of thing—and still be Daumier or Gillray ; he 
may still, in other words, present the qualities of great art, and 
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give us work that, meant for to-day, will be magnificent in 
effect a hundred years after date. But (as it seems to us) he 
has never had his opportunity unless he has worked in politics. 
Fashions pass, and tendencies change, and even ‘figures’ shift 
their shapes ; but the political interest is eternal, and it is only 
in politics—it is only when the interest is partly, as it were, 
religious, and partly personal : it is only where the thing to be 
attacked takes on the double offensiveness of being antithetic 
to one’s views as a citizen and a man, and incarnate in the 
person of an enemy—that the caricaturist has his opportunity, 
and is great. Gillray’s* charges of the social absurdities of 
his epoch are rude enough ; but Gillray upon Napoleon, Gillray 
upon Sheridan, and George III, and Charles James Fox ; 
Gillray touching off the nose of William Pitt and the handy 
face of Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Gillray realising the 
hatred and contempt of England for the ridiculous pretensions 
to universal royalty of her unsavoury enemy, France—that 
Gillray is in his way heroic. It is a truism that wrath breeds 
verses. Take wrath—the s@va indignitio—from the stock- 
in-trade of the caricaturist, and he becomes a comic draughts- 
man, an artist in grivofsertes merely. It was not, there. 
fore, until Philipeu had founded Za Caricature, and in young 
Honoré Daumier had found a man of genius near to his hand 
that caricature of the epic type began to be in France, and 
that work began to be done which is in any way noteworthy. 
Daumier is too often bracketed with Gavarni—M. Grand- 
Carteret is as ready to fall into this error as any one else ; it is 
the old contention between pure pictorial art and pictorial art 
which is only disguised literature, and—as must still be the case 
in an age of journalism—it is still the bastard impostor which 
has the advantage. Daumier, however, was not that sort of 
man at all. Between him and Gavarni a gulf was fixed that 
only the art-critic—the undeveloped Ruskin, that is to say— 
could traverse. He was a draughtsman of the race of Michael 
Angelo and Millet, whose every touch was expressive, and 
whose every line was quick with suggestions of life. He knew 
the human figure as it is known to the greatest only, and 
he had withal an insight into its everyday conditions, and 
a knowledge of its ordinary aspects which has, so far as we 
know, been denied to the greatest, and in whose expression he 
has been equalled by no other man. Again, he had the genius 
of the grotesque ; he was as real as reality itself, but he made 
his models so ridiculous, so contemptible, so hateful and obscene, 
that they became intolerable. The rule of Charles x. and Louis 
Philippe brought Daumier to the front ; and in him the Opposi- 
tion found its avenging angel. His portrait-caricatures are so 
many types of libel ; in his comments on the realities of politics 
he becomes—as in the tremendous Aue 7ransnonnain \itho- 
graphs—quite epic. A series of his, the famous apotheosis 
of Robert Macaire, was praised—and not over-praised—by 
Thackeray ; he studied, and he represented in enduring figures, 
the comic side of fifty departments of human existence ; he 
burlesqued the antique as none before or since, and his sense of 
the modern was so keen and just, that what he had to say of it 
remains as fresh and true and interesting as the good work of 
Moliére ; he is first heard of when Charles X. was king, and in 
one of his last great works he tells of the fall of the men of 
the Second Empire. His range was extraordinary ; his achieve- 
ment includes many thousands of subjects ; in the whole range 
of satiric art there is none so great as he. That he died 
poor (old Corot gave him a house, and paid him an annuity, to 
keep him out of the clutch of charity) is unhappily true ; and 
we take it to be not less true that in ne great while there will 
be a Salle Daumier in the Louvre. The truth is, he was a 
very great artist indeed ; and M. Grand-Carteret’s chief mistake 
consists in the fact that he has treated Gavarni and Grandville 
on something of equality with the artist of J/acazre and Les Gens 
de Fustini. 

Another great caricaturist—using the word in its strictest sense 
—was André Gile, whose fortraits @ hayes are not extravagantly 
inferior to Daumier’s. Guile (who died mad in Charenton) had 
the genius of parody; his burlesques of Victor Hugo and 
others were quite as good in their way as the admirable tra- 
vesty of Thiers, as the clavette of J/me. Ango/, which is repro- 
duced in the present volume. Of him and fifty others, M, 
Grand-Carteret has told us as much as we need to hear. The 
sprightly, the ingenious, the inexhaustible Cham is necessarily 
one of his heroes ; another is Gustave Doré, of whom it has been 
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said that he began by burlesquing Paris, and ended by carica- 
turing Dante and Milton and Cervantes, and into whose best 
work, Les Contes Drolatiques, there certainly enters a very large 
admixture of the grotesque; others are Travits, Grandville, 
Gavarni, Henri Monnier, Grévin (who treats the crinoline as 
imaginatively, and with as profound and witching an accom- 
plishment as the rode princesse and the ‘improver’ themselves), 
Marcelin, Faustin, Négamcey, Willatte, Caran D’Ache, Nadar, 
Randen, Bertale—guwe sazs-je? As we have said, his book is 
a cyclopedia of French caricaturists, and, being a cyclopedia, 
is nothing if not complete. 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


Annie Kilburn. By W. D. HOWELLS. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 


The Jewish Rabbis seem, on the whole, to have talked quite 
as much nonsense as the scholastics of any other period ; but 
one of them—we think it was Hillel—made a very shrewd 
remark one day to his scholars. He told them that there were 
four different kinds of lads. ‘The first, says he, ‘ are like toa 
sand-glass, inasmuch as they retain wothing, neither good nor 
bad ; the second resemble a wine-strainer, in that they steadily 
reject the good, retaining only the evil, or worthless dregs ; 
while the third I liken to a sponge, which sucks up all alike 
indiscriminately—the precious and the worthless; but the 
fourth are as a sieve, which sends forth the worthless chaff, 
guarding only the pure and wholesome grain.’ 

We cannot help thinking that this remark applies in a very 
striking degree to the writers of fiction. But to make a cata- 
logue of the first class would be invidious, for we could not 
hope to remember all the members of it; would be cruel, 
since for stupidity there is no real cure (‘quand on est béte 
c’est pour longtemps’) ; and, moreover, it would be useless, 
since there is a large class that delights in reading only 
what is inane. As an example of the second or wine-strainer 
class, it may suffice to mention Zola, who appears to weary 
unspeakably of anything that is not foul ; while Howells stands 
out in our minds as a very good example of the third class. 
‘Nihil humani a se alienum putat’—well and good! But what 
provokes us is that he is apt to dwell upon the little, the trivial, 
the tame, the trite, the truths and facts that might be allowed 
to go without saying, with almost as great insistence as upon 
the tender pathos of the story of his Don Ippolito, the powerful 
tragedy of the fall of Bartley (in A Modern Instance), and 
the exquisite grace and delicious humour of the sweet Lady 
of the Aroostook. \n An Indian Summer this fault of dull 
universal photography was emphasised ; while in Apri? Hopes 
it attained even terrible proportions ; sometimes it almost 
seemed that the duller the incident, the sillier the speaker— 
the more Mr. Howells delighted in exhausting his great powers 
upon him, her, or it. But with Annie Kilburn the older and 
better work seems to begin afresh. Plot, of course, there is 
none; but the old subtle, delicate, and charming humour, all 
the qualities that go to make a consummate essayist—playful 
fancy, keen perception, added to powers of observation that 
really nothing escapes—are there abundantly. There, too, are 
his old satire, trenchant and kindly, with surely even more 
than his old earnestness. It seems as if he were on the way to 
getting the key to much that had perplexed him, and that he is 
bent on his readers grappling with, and not shirking, the pro- 
blems of our time. Social science, in very many of its aspects ; 
the principles that ought to govern the rich in their dealings 
with, and especially in their letting alone of, the poor ; the rights 
of labour, the duties of capital ; the facts, ‘ bear ye one another's 
burdens,’ ‘ but every man shall bear his own burden ;’ the harm 
done by ‘ladies (and gentlemen) bountiful ;’ the harm done by 
so-called ‘Social Unions’ that are based really upon social 
exclusion—these and many kindred topics are treated not only 
without dulness, but with a raciness and point to which we can- 
not atthis moment furnish a comparison. Putney alone—the 
incisive, witty, tender, right-minded, wrong-doing Putney—is in 
himself almost enough to make the book. He was worthy to 
play the part of Mercutio in the ‘ Social Union’ theatricals, and 
we fervently hope Mr. Howells will allow us (as his custom 
sometimes is) to meet him again. 

The life in Hatboro’, which Putney is pleased to compare 
to Rome, very much te the disadvantage of the latter, seems to 
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give us a better idea of America, living and moving and having 
its being, than ten ordinary books of travel. We find that, amid 
all manner of curious and interesting differences, the dwellers in 
Hatboro’ are indeed men and women of like nature and pas- 
sions with ourselves. The mere consumers exist with them as 
with ourselves—-the finery-, pinery-, vinery-people who are strug- 
gling for mastery with the workers of all classes. These and 
other elements of society are presented to us strongly, clearly, 
and, for the most part, with a certain toleration ; and we find it 
difficult to recognise in the general ‘live-and-let-live’ spirit of 
the novelist the same writer who, in Harfer, wreaks a monthly 
vengeance on all opposing schools of fiction. It were much to 
be wished that Mr. Howells would recognise that there is room 
in this world for a Howells and a Rider Haggard, a James and 
a Wilkie Collins, all to write side by side in peace and forbear- 
ance. 


HEINE'S LIFE. 


Life of Heinrich Heine. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
London: Walter Scott. 


William Sharp, the author of a charming Life of Shelley, 
in Professor E. Robertson’s ‘Great Writers,’ has in his recent 
Life of Heine contributed another attractive volume to that 
excellent series of literary biographies. The position of Mr. 
Sharp with regard to the two poets, of whose uncommon 
personal and literary characters he has succeeded in giving us 
these remarkably graphic and fascinating sketches, is more 
than hinted at in the following lines, taken from the more recent 
volume :—‘ One has but to think of Shelley and of Heine in 
order to realise what an immense difference there is between 
mere sympathetic admiration and love. One may enjoy, 
sympathise with, take endless delight in Heine, but one can- 
not love him.’ No comparison is indeed more likely to be 
conducive to an adequate appreciation of Heine’s personal 
character than the one suggested between him and the lovable 
and loving enthusiast, Shelley. The author, however, has not 
in either case availed himself of the opportunity of drawing a 
full parallel, tempting as it must have appeared to an ardent 
lover of the English poet. It is, on the other hand, perhaps 
more to the credit of Mr. Sharp’s generous nature, than an 
illustration of his absolute impartiality as a biographer, that in 
his record of Shelley he has, so to speak, left a powerful friend 
to plead his own good cause ; whilst, when called upon to pass 
a judgment on Heine, he is continually ready to step forward 
as an exonerating witness, to palliate and make ample allow- 
ance for the many and signal shortcomings of one whom he is 
bound to confess he ‘ cannot love.’ Mr. Sharp, it seems, would 
fain himself believe, as well as persuade others, that below the 
cheerless and disenchanting cynicism, the impudent and irre- 
verent mockery, the gloating savageness of personal rancour, 
the open /isertinage of the German poet, and the subtle and 
sickening atmosphere of lascivious ¢guivogue, that below all 
this there was yet—sound and fresh and sweet, as ‘the deep-set 
core of the fruit below the bitter rind’—the blithe, manly, and 
loving heart of the man. No! Let nobody be deceived in 
this. Goethe was right after all when he said of the singer of 
the German love-song far excellence : ‘ He has all gifts except 
love ; he loves his readers and his fellow-poets as little as him- 
self, and thus one is tempted to apply to him the saying of the 
apostle, “Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.”’ To this trenchant, and, according to Mr. 
Sharp’s views, perhaps somewhat uncharitable verdict, passed 
by the octogenarian on his youthful rival, we have to offer but 
one exception. Heinrich Heine did love one being, passion- 
ately, exclusively, and—-which is saying much for him—faith- 
fully to his last hour. But this privileged being, strange to say, 
was Heinrich Heine himself. It is indeed his unqualified love 
of self, the supreme vanity of the man, which lurks at the 
bottom of all that is unsympathetic in his nature and offensive 
in his work. Some of the stories which Heine tells us about 
his youth are very significant in this respect—notably the anec- 
dote of his confusing ‘le crédit’ and ‘la religion,’ his prayer 
before the crucifix at Diisseldorf on behalf of the verba irregu- 
/aria, and his heartless allusion to the death of a young school- 
friend who had been drowned in the attempt of saving the life 
of a kitten. One cannot help thinking that to make a point 
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and be thought a clever writer was Heine’s highest aim and 
ambition, and to achieve this he was never loath to sacrifice 
truth, faith, love, and ‘ reverence, that angel of the world.’ Wit, 
therefore, with him meant not unfrequently the weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable sneer of the cynic, or even worse—‘ the 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame.’ Though it constitutes 
to some minds one of the most fascinating features of Heine’s 
style as a prose writer, there can be no doubt that this con- 
stant and successful attempt at cleverness has spoiled and 
tainted the beauty and the artistic effect of a great part of his 
poetry. It is a disease of the mind. Like the sin of Hamlet’s 


mother, it 
‘takes off the rose 


From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there.’ 


One of the most glaring instances of this vicious manner is to 
be met with in the poem ‘Frieden,’ the flawless first part of which 
is quoted in the volume before us. Mr. Sharp has been the first, 
as far as we know, to point out a similar, though perhaps less 
conspicuous and offensive, blemish in the famous ‘Loreley.’ This 
poem, which is second only to Goethe’s ‘ Kennst du das Land’ 
in simplicity and intimate power of poetic language, in graphic 
outline and picturesque realism, suggestive of scenery, light, 
colouring, and the very atmosphere of the locality, has long 
been felt to possess a charm quite of its own in its exquisite 
romantic associations and its pathetic sentimentality. But in 
this admirable song, too, the unity of the artistic effect is now 
shown to be destroyed, the harmony of the sentiment to be 
broken by a discordant note in the sixth stanza, by a cool 
sneer at all the beauty and pathos of the preceding five. That 
such a flaw in the poem should have hitherto passed unnoticed, 
by even its most critical lovers in the Fatherland, is indeed 
remarkable, and can only be accounted for by the song being 
always associated in people’s minds with its haunting tune, the 
pathetic spell of its ‘wundersame gewaltige melodei. We 
have been obliged to discuss at some length the question of 
Heine’s personal character, the few redeeming features of which 
we need not emphasise here, as they have been sufficiently and 
generously laid stress upon by his biographer. It will not sur- 
prise those to whom the nameof Mr. William Sharp is familiar, 
that in his volume on Heine he has displayed the same high 
faculties of literary criticism, the same delicate discrimination 
of what is everlastingly great and good and beautiful for which 
he has already made himself known to them. What will 
possibly surprise a German reader of his—and we cannot pay 
him a greater compliment than recommend his book to our 
German friends—is the intimate sympathy with, and delicate 
appreciation of, the exquisite beauty and expressiveness of 
their mother-tongue. The bibliography at the end of the 
volume—a feature of ‘Great Writers’ which will stand repeated 
and emphatic eulogy—will be thankfully appreciated by every 
student of Heine. A few disfiguring misprints, e.g. ‘ Frank- 
fiirt’ and ‘Freiligrath’ should only be noticed to be forgiven. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Son of a Star: A Romance of the Second Century. By 
BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1888. 


The Outcasts; being Certain Strange Passages in the Life of a 
Clergyman. In two volumes. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


The Unfortunate One. By IVAN TOORGEYNIEFF. Translated 
from the Russian by A. R. Thompson. London: Tribner 
and Co. 


The author of Zhe Son of a Star and the reader, standing on 
the tower of an English parish church, are supposed to behold 
in vision personages and events belonging to the second century 
of our era. The sight which they see is, as the author would 
say, ‘strange of strange.’ And ‘the question of questions’ 
arises, What does it all mean? ‘A novel,’ says the author, ‘in 
order to bear the truth of its name, must be novel.’ And here, 
in all seriousness, we have no lack of novelty. The scene opens 
in a Roman camp in Britain ; and we are introduced to Hulda, 
a Hebrew prophetess, who has been brought thither by Fidelis, 
a centenarian centurion. After casting out an evil spirit which 
had quartered itself within a Numidian gladiator, she dons male 
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attire, and, under the name of Antinous, becomes the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the Emperor Hadrian. She accom- 
panies him to Rome, and the Empress Sabina has her suspi- 
cions ; and, in order to test the truth of them, she invites Hulda, 
alias Antinous, to a hunting expedition. We have here, so far 
as we are aware, the first intimation that pig-sticking was a 
pursuit favoured by royal ladies of the second century. The 
Empress wounds the boar but slightly ;“he charges ; and it is 
the arrow of Hulda-Antinous that saves her from the tusks. 
‘No, great Empress, .. . none but a youth of the male sex 
could ride, discharge an arrow, or cast a javelin as Antinous 
does it.’ (We like ‘does it.’) Eventually Antinous returns to 
the land of her birth, and persuades the Governor of Palestine 
to propose to Cesar a measure of local government, dealing 
with the questions of education and religious equality. But we 
meet another, and an even more interesting, character, who has 
been to us hitherto ‘a stranger of strangers.’ This is no less 
than a member of the original Irish legislative assemblage. He 
differs in some important aspects from his modern represen- 
tative. He is a vegetarian and a teetotaller; he is fond of 
peace ; he has not even a brogue ; and he travels from place to 
place in a vessel, which, like some of our modern ironclads, 
seems to sail better under than above water. Above all, he has 
a daughter. She, poor girl, falls in love with a young Jew 
whom she meets under the following romantic circum- 
stances. The brave fellow would not burn incense to Cesar. 
He is encased by the Roman soldiery in a flaming shirt, and 
allowed to run for his life. ‘Is there no touch of human sym- 
pathy forhim? Notatouch! not atouch!’ Wrapped in fire 
he leaps the barrier. Smaller and smaller shows the flame as 
he pursues his headlong course. At last he vanishes like a dip 
inthe darkness. But on he goes till he finds water and the 
Irish patriot and his daughter. So little is he burnt, however, 
that he can and does sing one of the Psalms of David, which is 
duly quoted at large. But a sad fate overtakes the Hebrew 
youth. Called from his ‘love to fulfil a divinely-appointed 
mission, he goes to Palestine, fails, and ultimately becomes an 
Irish king. But the banquet of novelties is not yet exhausted. 
We have new explanations of the myths of Prometheus, of the 
round towers in Ireland, and of the origin of our aristocracy. 
We are told of the father of Hulda-Antinous, that although he 
had been crucified in his earlier years, he could dance in his old 
age. Horses rush headlong against walls, with the curious 
result that the riders fall over their tails. Even the White 
Knight managed better than this! And last, but not least, a 
Jewess of the second century dies with a text of our Authorised 
Version on her lips ; and the text is a mistranslation. We pre- 
sent our readers, in parting, with this gem :—‘ There is a pride 
in the anonymous greater often than in the monymous.’ Why, 
then, be nonymous? But in answer to our original ‘ question of 
questions,’ what are we to reply? We are content to say—for 
this once, at all events—with Rossetti’s acquaintance, ‘ Je tiens 
que quand on ne comprend pas une chose, c'est quelle ne sig- 
nifie rien.’ 

It is always with a feeling, half of expectancy, half of dread, 
that we begin to read a novel published anonymously. There 
is, on the one hand, the hope that there may be something new 
and powerful behind the friendly shelter, and that modesty alone 
prevents the author from setting forth his name on the title-page. 
There is, on the other, the too often realised fear that the book is 
the first work of some aspiring genius, who only waits the loud 
acclamations of joy with which he expects an enraptured public to 
greet his productionere announcing his identity. Anonymity may 
be the hiding-place of modest worth ; it may also be the abiding- 
place of drivel. Zhe Outcasts, however, cannot, be set down as 
belonging to the latter class. It is an extremely fascinating, if 
somewhat painful, book. The plot is original, and cleverly 
wrought out ; the character-drawing, especially in the case of 
Judith, Dr. Delrio, and the hero, Errington Rivers, is masterly 
toa degree. Yet it is a book that one lays down with a sigh, 
not altogether of satisfaction. It promises so well at the begin- 
ning that it isa pity it should fall away, as in our opinion it does, 
toward the end. The subject is unhealthy and somewhat dis- 
agreeable, and thus it cannot but be that, in spite of all its many 
excellences, the book should fail to be entirely successful in 
giving pleasure to the reader, which, after all, is the real end 
and aim of imaginative literature. But the style is vigorous and 
epigrammatic, and in places the vigour of the epigram becomes 
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somewhat startling in its abrupt frankness. Witness such 
sentences as these :—‘ Most clergymen, even the younger ones, 
have a habit of stooping—some from constant study, some 
from the humility which shuns concealment. ‘Pity, no doubt, is 
akin to love, and may therefore be indulged in by a clergyman ; 
but it is also akin to contempt, and this helps to relieve the feel- 
ings.’ There is a tinge of bitterness in many passages all 
through the book, which, however it may relieve the feelings of 
the author, does not really tend to improve his style. We shall 
be glad to hear of the author of 7he Outcasts again, and even 
to know who he—or she ?—is, should he ever choose to cast 
around himself that cloak of ‘humility which shuns conceal- 
ment.’ 

Like all Turgeynieff’s novels, Zhe Unfortunate One is a 
powerful study of strong passions in plain language. Doubtless 
the majestic simplicity of Russian fiction in recent times has 
done much to secure for it the high position it now occupies. 
Turgeynieff, or Toorgeynieff, as Mr. Thompson chooses to 
spell the name, produces work equal to anything of the kind 
published. Even the veil of translation cannot obscure the 
power by which it is marked. The words with which this book 
closes—‘ the secrets of human life are deep, and love is the least 
fathomable of these secrets’—supply the key to the character 
of Susannah Ivanovna, to whom the designation of the title 
applies. Orphan daughter of a Franco-Russian landlord and 
a beautiful Jewess, she loves her cousin, Michael Matveyitch, 
from whom she is separated by his father, whose advances she 
repels. Letters from her lover sustain her a time; but they 
are succeeded by the intimation of his death, which is speedily 
followed by that of his father, who leaves her an annuity, with 
a reversion in favour of her father-in-law, Ivan Demyanitch 
Ratch, one of the repulsive Russo-Germans held up to ridicule 
and reprobation in many of this author’s works. The isolation 
of the high-minded girl in her stepfather’s household is de- 
picted with pathos. Once more the light of love is dawning on 
her lonely existence, she having conceived an affection for 
Alexander Davidovitch Rustoff, when her half-brother Victor— 
a dissolute youth, who is also a typical figure in a Turgeynieff 
novel,—makes vile insinuations in regard to her. The result is 
that Rustoff leaves her; and, though he afterwards returns, it 
is only to find her dead—murdered, evidently, by her wretched 
relatives, in their desire to secure her money. Peter Gavriel- 
itch, who tells the story, has a secret affection for Susannah, 
and, in autobiographical fashion, he paints a capital portrait of 
anoble man. The scenes are laid in Moscow and a country 
estate, but little attention is paid to the surroundings of the 
actors, who monopolise almost the whole of the tale. Gusts of 
passion sweep through their lives, as presented in its pages ; 
and there is a tacit acceptance of fatalistic theories. The 
translation has been faithfully executed by A. R. Thompson, 
who explains that he has ‘ sacrificed elegance and strict perspi- 
cuity (in some cases where Russian proverbs or idiomatical 
expressions occur) to be literal.’ For his purpose, which is that 
of extending the knowledge of the beauties of Russian litera- 
ture, the translator is to be commended. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF MANY LANDS. 


Imperial Germany. London: Triib- 


ner and Co. 


By SYDNEY WHITMAN. 


Stories of the Nations: Persia. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Makers of British India. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
London : John Hogg. 


By S. T. W. BENJAMIN. 


‘To speak the truth fearlessly’ has been, as the author him- 
self tells us,the ambitious aimof Mr. Whitman’s volume of essays 
on some of the more prominent features of German life. If they 
have been at all successful in attaining that desirable end, Ger- 
many must on the whole be emphatically congratulated upon 
the advent of this her most recent critic. | Mr. Whitman, there 
can be no doubt, displays a remarkably accurate, detailed, 
and comprehensive knowledge of the institutions of the Father- 
land and the life of the German people. Nor has he in the 


least failed to come up to the standard of his Goethean motto; 
and to make his book a most interesting and profitable subject 
of study to his countrymen, whether they know Germany or 
not. We venture to say that his German friends likewise will 
read his essays not only with pleasure but with profit. 
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evident that he does not judge from the superficial impressions 
of a passing holiday visit. His statements are the outcome 
of experience and observations gathered during a prolonged 
residence in various parts of the empire. Moreover, the 
author is to such an extent free from the ordinary insular 
prejudices of his countrymen that not a few of them 
will be quite ready to accuse him of a preposterous bias 
in favour of what they have been accustomed to look upon 
as the most evident foreign shortcomings, and the very soul of 
Continental abominations. To these we are afraid to recom- 
mend the chapters on ‘ Paternal Government’ and on ‘ The 
Army,’ otherwise than as a donne-bouche. The shock which their 
feelings would experience from a too sudden acquaintance with 
unwelcome truths might prevent their profiting at all by the 
amount of information and sense which the book contains, and 
which some of them may stand in sore need of. Let these 
somewhat delicate persons turn first to the essays on ‘ Aristo- 
cracy,’ on ‘German Society,’ on ‘ Womankind and Family Life,’ 
or even to the chapter on ‘Commerce and Manufacture,’ in all 
of which Mr. Whitman has got several things to say that 
will sit smiling to the British heart. His onslaught on parlia- 
mentary and party government, as contemplated by the extreme 
Liberal parties in Germany, is as remarkable and as character- 
istic of profound insight as are his views on the character and 
policy of the late Emperor Frederick 111. The numerous critics 
of the present Emperor will, perhaps, do well to take note of 
what Mr. Whitman says about this young ruler, who in a few 
months, through the firmness and moderation of his policy, has 
won golden opinions from his people. We need not say that the 
author is an ardent admirer of Prince Bismarck, of whose charac- 
ter and policy in connection with even the recent phases of Ger- 
man history he gives a graphic account. Another chapter full of 
the signs of that power of keen and warm sympathy with the 
life of a foreign nation which so favourably distinguishes Mr. 
Whitman’s book, deals with the Hohenzollern and the Prussian 
monarchy. The essay on ‘the German Philistine, who is the 
representative of all that is dull, and heavy, and vulgar, and 
opposed to the aspirations and ideals of the best of the nation, 
proves, perhaps more than any other in the book, that Mr. 
Whitman is not a blind and sentimental admirer of all that is 
German, but that his sympathy with the German people has 
opened his eyes to the recognition of one of their weakest 
points and their most sinister national inheritance. 

S. T. W. Benjamin, who has written a most readable and 
dependable book on the aspects of modern Iran, has contri- 
buted to the excellent series of Stories of the Nations a volume 
dealing with the history of Persia. It has not a little of the 
effect of Persian annals seen through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope ; the near foreground is dwarfed or disappears, and in 
the ‘dark backward and abysm of time ’—the legendary period 
of Djamsheed and Rustem, in which Iranian history begins, and 
where Persian poetry prefers to dwell—objects appear in com- 
paratively gigantic proportions. Rightly, also, the epochs of 
Cyrus and of Darius, and the centuries during which Persia 
contended with Rome for the empire of Asia, fill a large part 
of the record ; but, strangely enough, of all the masters of Iran 
who have appeared within the true period of history, Mr. Ben- 
jamin bestows, perhaps, most favour and notice upon ‘ Chosroes 
the Conqueror.’ The story of Persia practically comes to an 
end with the Mohammedan Conquest, though there is no 
lack of imposing and romantic figures of later date. With this 
arrangement, however, one has no mind to quarrel ; it could 
be altered only by increasing the bulk of the book, or cutting 
down a singularly lucid and interesting narrative—and either 
course would be a pity. 

Popular handbooks dealing exhaustively with British posses- 
sions must necessarily interest many readers, and thanks are 
consequently due to Mr. John Hogg, who has published several 
works of this nature. Zhe Makers of British India is written by 
W. H. Davenport Adams, favourably known as a compiler of 
such books, who has performed his task in a satisfactory manner. 
It is not easy, as he submits, to combine comprehensiveness with 
conciseness ; but his admiration of the courage, resolution, and 
energy of the men who secured India for Britain has enabled 
him to overcome this difficulty. In addition to a succinct 
account of stirring events, there is some description of recent 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of the natives, 
with a brief sketch of the administrative system at present in 
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operation. The plea which the author advances for the inclu- 
sion of the history of the Indian Empire in the British educa- 
tional curriculum is at least worthy of attention, especially as it 
would be impossible to find a more ennobling study. Consider- 
able ingenuity is displayed in the arrangement of the book, for 
the chief divisions correspond with the terms of Governors- 
General and Viceroys, the leading events in these being denoted 
by sub-headings. The geographical positions of the principal 
towns, and, in many cases, their distances from administrative 
centres, are given in paginal notes ; while statistical information 
of a useful character is supplied in an appendix, there being, 
besides, a complete index. One is rather staggered at the 
opening declaration that ‘the British empire in India owes its 
origin to the liking of our Elizabethan ancestors for pepper ;’ 
and yet ai fair case is presented in support of this view. The 
immense development of commercial interests, first stimulated 
by the old East India Company, and the stormy occurrences, 
from the days of Clive and Hastings to those of Dalhousie and 
Canning, are narrated in some detail. It would have been 
obvious, even had a list of ‘authorities’ not been supplied, that 
the best books on the subject had been consulted, and an intelli- 
gent use made of them. Disappointment will be generally felt, 
however, when it is found that the record from 1862 to 1888, a 
period embracing seven Viceroys, is summarily dismissed in a 
few pages. It is only fair to Mr. Adams to present the defence 
which he makes in anticipation of criticism of this description, 
namely, that ‘the sources of information are not as yet suffi- 
ciently ample, nor are men’s minds sufficiently free from politi- 
cal prejudice and individual bias to render it advisable to do 
more than offer an impartial summary of events.’ Of course, 
it is easy to appreciate the difficulties of the position ; but it is 
to be regretted that no attempt has been made to overcome 
them. It is to be hoped that the author may yet be induced to 
undertake the preparation of a popular history of modern India 
—a task for which his work in the present instance seems to 
indicate his suitability. The book is well illustrated, and is 
furnished with a good map. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA. 


Chamberss Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge. New edition. Vol. 1. London and Edinburgh: 
William and Robert Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. 


The firm of Messrs. William and Robert Chambers has long 
been honourably associated with the diffusion of information to 
the people. Perhaps the most important work it ever produced, 
however, was the Encyclopedia bearing its name, begun in 
1859, and completed in 1868. During the twenty years this 
work has been before the public in its entirety, it has proved its 
utility as a book of reference. The publishers, taking all con- 
cerned into their confidence, now explain that in the period indi- 
cated there was in progress a constant process of revision. On the 
termination of a score of years it was nevertheless found that 
the relations of objects had changed in such a marked degree 
as to render a more radical course of action necessary. It 
is pointed out that ‘New subjects of interest have emerged, 
many have become of greater importance; while not a 
few have lost their claim to the prominence given to them in 
the plan laid down twenty years ago.’ Consequently, it was 
resolved to issue a new edition, under the editorship of Mr 
David Patrick, and in the first volume the task has been, so far, 
accomplished in a manner which leaves almost nothing to be 
desired. Dealing with a variety of subjects from ‘ A’ to‘ Beau- 
fort,’ it contains an enormous mass of information, which must 
have entailed a vast amount of research. Of the articles, many 
have been rewritten by authorities on the matters of which they 
treat, and some have been re-modelled to a large extent, while 
the others have been carefully revised. It is impossible in the 
space available in a notice of this description to do more than 
indicate the most important contributions. Biography occupies 
a considerable amount of space ; and it begins, appropriately 
enough, with Adam and Eve, about whom Thomas Davidson 
has a good deal to say. John Adams is dealt with by William 
Jacobs ; John Quincy Adams, by Dr. J. Thomas ; Addison, by 
W. J. Courthope ; Aschylus, by J. P. Mahaffy ; Thomas 
Aquinas, by T. G. Law; Aristophanes, by the Rev. H. A. 
Holden ; Aristotle, by David Ritchie; Arthur, by the Rev. S. 
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Baring-Gould ; Audubon, by Charles Morris ; Bach, by J. F. 
Maitland ; Bacon, by Sidney L. Lee; Balzac, by Walter 
Whyte ; and Beaconsfield, by F. H. Groome. It is rather a 
pity, by the way, that the sketch last mentioned should have 
been burdened with such trifles as the gossip which attributed 
to Lord Salisbury Blackwood’s review of Lothair. Geography is 
another feature which has received special attention, and in it the 
various divisions are skilfully managed. Afghanistan is treated 
by E. D. Morgan ; Africa, by Professor A. H. Keane ; the Albert 
Nyanza, by Dr. R. W. Felkin ; America, by Dr. C. W. Green ; 
the Antarctic Ocean, by Dr. John Murray, who is also writer on 
the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans; Arabia, by the Rev. John 
Milne; the Argentine Republic, by Senor Don V. G. 
Quesada ; Armenia, by Charles Nisbet ; Asia, by Prince Peter 
Kropotkine ; Assyria, by W. St. Chad Boscawen; Athens, by 
M. L. D’Ooge ; Australia, by J. O’Halloran ; and Austria, by 
W. Dundas Walker. Professor Wallace speaks with authority 
on Agriculture, and Dr. Hugh Cleghorn on Arboriculture ; 
while Canon Taylor discourses on the letter A and on the 
Alphabet, Professor Bain tracing the Association of Ideas. 
The scientific communications are of great value, as they have 
not only been provided by experts, but revised by specialists. 
Dr. J. Gibson discusses Alcoholism ; Patrick Geddes, Algz ; 
W. I. Clark, Alkaloids ; Professor J. Geikie, the Alps; J. A. 
Thomson, the Ant; Dr. David Hepburn, Artery ; Dr. A. W. 
Hare, Artificial Limbs; the Rev. E. RB. Kirk, Astronomy ; 
Professor Tait, Atom ; Leonard Dobbin, the Atomic Theory ; 
Dr. Alexander Buchan, Aurora; and so on. On Art there is 
an article by Professor Conway ; on Archeology, another by 
Dr. Joseph Anderson ; and on the Ballad, a third by Thomas 
Davidson. Agnosticism and Baptists are disposed of by the 
Rev. John M‘Lellan ; Americanisms and Anthropology by 
Grant Allen ; and Anarchism and Ballot by Thomas Kirkup. 
William Senior (‘ Redspinner’) has an enjoyable disquisition 
on Angling, and H. S. Skipton adequately deals with Athletics, 
while Henry Chadwick fully explains the American game of 
Base-ball ; Ballet and Balloon being disposed of by R. W 
Lowe and Alexander Galletly respectively. The Rev. Dr 
Cazenove writes on The Thirty-nine Articles ; Major Dunlop 
R.E., on Army ; Thomas Raleigh on Arrest ; Edward Rigg, of 
the Royal Mint, on Assaying ; A. W. Kerr on Banking, William 
C. Smith on Bankruptcy, and Dr. George Burnett on Baron, 
The lists of names and subjects which fall to be given in treat- 
ing a book of this nature are apt to be rather dry reading. It 
is necessary to present them, however, in order to show that 
competent men have been engaged in the various departments, 
as a guarantee that the work is properly done. The magni- 
tude of the task which Messrs. Chambers formerly accom- 
plished, and which they are now about to eclipse, can only be 
realised by summoning before the mental vision the large army 
of eminent writers called upon to contribute to it. Of course 
it is impossible in a work of this kind altogether to avoid mis- 
takes, but it will take a keen eye to detect specimens of these 
in the present instance, and the articles may indeed be said 
to be as nearly perfect as possible. The volume is provided 
with many carefully-executed maps and illustrations, which 
help greatly in the elucidation of the text. It only remains 
to be added that the second instalment has also been issued, 
but that reference to it must be held over in the meantime. 


‘PEOPLE OF THE PILGRIMAGE.’ 


The People of the Pilgrimage: Helpers, False Pilgrims, 
Enemies. By the Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN. Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace. 

Not long ago the clergyman of a country parish in Scotland, 
who had been often asked, ‘Is //e Pi/grim’s Progress as much 
read as ever?’ endeavoured to find the truth about the matter. 
Frankly stating his reason for making the inquiry, he asked in 
twenty middle-class households, taken at random, if they had a 
copy of Bunyan’s book. He was astonished to get an affirma- 
tive reply from only fwo. Of course, such a test was very in- 
adequate. But it may be doubted if the same inquiry would 
have shown such a poor result thirty or forty years ago. Then 
unquestionably Zhe Pi/grim’s Progress was, after the Bible, the 
best-known book in Scotland, and hardly a family was without 
it. When we speak of the whole world of reading people, it 
may be that A Kempis’s /itation of Christ has had the largest 
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circulation of any book, the Bible again excepted ; but in 
Scotland it has not been so. Here the only rival to Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress has been Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and that 
only /ongo intervallo. Bunyan’s great allegory, ever since his 
own day (ten editions of it were sold even before his death in 
1688) could almost be described as ¢Ae literature of the middle 
classes and the poor. It would, therefore, be a strange and sig- 
nificant sign of the times, if indeed it is the fact that this 
immortal book is becoming less the guide, counsellor, and 
friend of the people than for so many years it has been. 
One is afraid that the fact must be admitted that Zhe Pi/grim’s 
Progress has fallen into comparative neglect. The number of 
new and beautiful editions which have been published in recent 
years does not affect this fact. We are, therefore, induced to 
look for an explanation: and perhaps it is to be sought for in two 
directions. For one thing, it must almost be taken for granted 
that the sense of moral failure—of what theologians call ‘ sin- 
fulness ’—is much less keen in most modern minds than it was 
in Bunyan’s. There is a well-known passage (it is quoted by 
Macaulay in his famous essay) in which Bunyan describes the 
horrible consciousness of his own depravity, which nearly drove 
him insane. ‘I walked,’ he says, ‘to a neighbouring town: 
and sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a very 
deep pause about the most fearful state my sin had brought me 
to: and, after long musing, I lifted up my head : but methought 
I saw as if the sun that shineth in the heavens did grudge to 
give me light; and as if the very stones in the street, and tiles 
upon the houses, did band themselves against me. Methought 
that they all combined together to banish me out of the world. 
I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell among them, 
because I had sinned against the Saviour. Oh, how happy now 
was every creature over 1! for they stood fast and kept their 
station. But I was gone and lost.’ As we read such words we 
fancy that they must be the remorseful utterance of some re- 
probate creature. But nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is now established beyond a doubt that Bunyan’s life from 
his youth had been sober and chaste, and marked by a strict- 
ness of conduct remarkable when we consider his companion- 
ships and his station. He had no sins of which to accuse himself 
much worse than ‘ dancing tipcat’ (whatever that may be) ‘ ring- 
ing the village church bells, and reading the life of Sir Bevis of 
Southampton,’ an absurd romance very popular in his day. 
Now there is something in this overwrought sensitiveness about 
wrongdoing which lessens the force of Bunyan’s appeal to 
modern minds. All the characters of his great allegory either 
have passed or are passing through such a time of abandoned 
wickedness with their ‘tipcats’ and Szr Bevis. They are 
either great sinners or have only ceased to be so in order to 
become great saints. We know that this was all true for him 
—almost terribly true; just as we know the same experience 
was true for that good woman, St. Theresa, when, it is recorded, 
‘she saw her own soul in a vision, and it seemed to her as if 
covered with spots of leprosy. But there are many now to 
whom such an experience is unintelligible, to whom such 
confession of personal iniquity has a taint of unreality. They 
hear it as they hear the confession of their excellent clergyman 
that he is ‘a miserable sinner,’ and ‘ there is no health in him’ ; 
and all the while they think the better of him for his humility. 
But if they really believed his confession, or if he made it valu- 
able by condescending to particulars, and naming the offences 
he had committed, that card asking him to dinner one day of 
the following week would probably not be sent to him, and the 
servant would be told to assure him on his next visit that Mrs. 
Propriety was ‘not at home.’ As a matter of fact, however, 
we know that the good man has done no greater offence than 
Bunyan did—he has read, perhaps, a modern S77 Bevis by Mr. 
Rider Haggard, or, though innocent of ‘tipcat, he has sent his 
curling-stone up to the tee with too much of merely carnal 
pleasure. He is not so bad as he paints himself. If the truth 
were told, very few of the people we know would answer con- 
sistently to any of Bunyan’s characters. They are neither bad 
nor good. ‘Each man in his time plays many parts.’ One day 
he is Mr. Great-heart, or even Evangelist, and is perfectly 
sincere in that lofty »0/e; but more often, perhaps, he answers 
to the character of By-Ends; at intervals he even deviates into 
the likeness of Mr. Worldly Wiseman. The best lies very near 
the worst, and you never can tell which will gain the day. It 
is the habit of viewing character in such a way as this that has 
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greatly weakened the interest and power of Bunyan’s creations. 
It is one reason, doubtless, for the decline of his popularity. 
Yet Bunyan may be right after all. Sensitiveness to the 
minutest wrongdoing may be the duty of every one who realises 
that conduct is three-fourths of life, as Matthew Arnold used to 
say ; and the author of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, with his soul- 
torments over what we would have called amiable weaknesses, 
may be a finer spectacle than his contemporary, the Cavalier, 
as he ruined a body and soul with the easy air of a fine gentle- 
man. With that question we have nothing to do. We only 
suggest, as one explanation of the decline of his popularity, this 
change from the moral to the artistic point of view in judging 
human conduct. Perhaps there is another reason making 
against the continued popularity of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress in 
its inadequate sense of the place of women in religion. There 
are almost no good women in the book. In that group 
of pilgrims classified by Mr. Bain as ‘Helpers’ there is 
not a single woman’s name where we would naturally look for 
them. We find them instead in the group of ‘ False Pilgrims’ 
and ‘ Enemies,’ where is especially that Madame Bubble, who 
is one of the most clearly-defined creations of Bunyan’s fancy. 
Christiana is not an exception to this statement that women are 
given an inadequate place in 7he Pilgrim's Progress. Sheisa 
poor echo of her husband. In the end she enters the City 
after him. Surely in real life this is otherwise—reversewise. 
It is woman that most often helps man to better things. When 
the day comes that the question is asked—-Who has done most 
for the saving of the world ?—it will be seen that woman’s part 
has been far greater than man’s. The truth about the matter 
has been spoken by George Eliot. ‘What,’ she asks, ‘in the 
midst of the mighty drama of life are girls and their blind 
visions? They are the yea or nay of that good for which 
men are enduring and fighting. In these delicate vessels is 
borne through the ages the treasure of human affection.’ The 
fact that Bunyan has, in great measure, neglected this powerful 
factor in the religious life of the world, and has seen in woman 
a source rather of evil than of good, must increasingly detract 
from an estimate of his work. It is a curious circumstance that 
Shakespeare seems sometimes to have held similar views about 
woman. In his 144th Sonnet he tell us that his 


‘ Better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 


But then he was wise enough not to let this idea stain his 
dramas, else they would not have been the perfect mirror of 
nature which they are. If Bunyanalso had confined the idea to 
his less important work—to his sermons, or even to Zhe Holy 
War—we should have murmured less. But we must count it a 
blemish on Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. Yet when all this has 
been said, after one has looked in the two directions from which 
the attack on this great book can come, one is bound to add 
that no criticism can take away from Bunyan’s essential great- 
ness. The keener our study of his characters, the stronger be- 
comes our admiration for the rich abundance of fancy, the wide 
experience of life, the quick insight into human nature, and the 
warm, loving heart which are revealed in Bunyan’s book. It 
may be said that his pictures are stiff and rigid, but it must be 
owned that they are the most clearly-defined and vivid pictures 
ever drawn. We seem to see these virtues and graces walking 
before us, not bare skeletons with labels affixed to them, but 
living, breathing creatures, like the people we meet. As Mr. 
Bain writes about them he seems to be speaking about historical 
characters. Surely they are more real than many characters of 
history—than His Majesty George IV., for example. There 
would be many a sore heart in many a nursery in the three 
kingdoms this day if the news were brought that Christian 
or Hopeful, or, best of all, Mr. Great-heart was dead ; or even 
that Apollyon was finally slain. And are there not many 
‘historical’ characters we could spare? We have not said 
much about Mr. Bain’s book ; and all we say must be praise. 
It is great praise to say that his book is worthy of the text it 
expounds. He groups the characters in a clever way to help 
the memory, and in his description of each of the pilgrims he is 
singularly successful in avoiding the Scylla of overdrawn, over- 
subtle analysis, while he escapes the Charybdis of bald and 
uncritical eulogium. No one, we fancy, who knows and loves 
The Pilgrim’s Progress but will know it better and love it more 
after reading this excellent book, 
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NEW TESTAMENT MORALITY. 


Landmarks of New Testament Morality. By the Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, M.A., D.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 
1888. 


Dr. Matheson has republished in this volume a series of 
articles that appeared in the Hlomi/etical Magazine. He has 
been perfectly justified in doing this, for the general excellence 
of these papers merited a more permanent form ; besides, they 
are bound together by unity of idea, and also by continuity of 
thought, if not of argument. The subject he has chosen re- 
quires delicate and firm handling, for this reason, that 
Christianity is primarily a religion, and not a mere system of 
ethics ; and in treating it from the latter point of view a writer 
is tempted to regard it at the same time from the former. Dr. 
Matheson, however, has faithfully confined himself within the 
limits set him by his theme, and the book, as a whole, is 
marked by the high qualities we are accustomed to find in his 
writings. It is able, fresh, suggestive, and distinguished by 
cogency of reasoning and clearness and breadth of style. While 
this is the general character of the book, there are certain 
features in it which cannot be regarded as altogether satisfac- 
tory. Such features are found especially in the first two chap- 
ters. In speaking of the ‘ Relation of Christian to Pre-Christian 
Morality,’ one fails to understand why Epicureanism and Stoi- 
cism—the love of self, as he puts it, and the love of selfs 
neighbour— should be treated before Platonism, or the love of 
God. Historically, the order should be reversed ; for the two 
great individualistic systems of the Greek world were a revolt 
against the preceding theories of the universal. Dr. Matheson 
recognises as much, but pleads that his order is ¢dea//y true. 
We are not so sure of this; for a man can never have a correct 
conception of his duty either to himself or his neighbour—he 
will fail to do justice to both—till he arrives at a true conception 
of his duty to God. This, also, is the teaching of Christianity. 
That passage which Dr Matheson quotes proves it: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, ... and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ Even in face of the order stated here, 
he insists upon declaring that man rises from love of self 
through that of neighbour to that of God. Perhaps he does ; 
but as a moral being he will certainly have to reverse the pro- 
cess and descend the ladder. The ethical systems of Greece 
followed this order. They are defective, it is true, but the 
reason is found in the fact that the source was polluted. Zeno 
and Epicurus failed to do justice to the individual, because 
Plato failed to do justice to the universal. Christianity as a 
system of morals is perfect, because its idea of God is perfect. 
He is a Father who embraces both a man and his neighbour ; 
not like Plato’s god, who was an abstraction to which the in- 
dividual could not relate himself. Had Dr. Matheson kept 
Goethe’s ‘ Three Keverences’ in his mind he could not have 
fallen into this error ; and by following the historical develop- 
ment of thought he would also have been ideally true ; for the 
real is the ideal. In the succeeding chapter, which treats of 
the ‘Relation of Jewish to Christian Morality, he charges 
Judaism with being deficient in the three great ethical virtues 
—self-love, brotherly love, and Divine love. We will not dis- 
pute this, for to do so would be to deny the need of Chris- 
tianity ; but a remarkable point is that the passage which Dr. 
Matheson quotes, and which has already been referred to, is 
borrowed by Christ from the Old Testament. It is a quota- 
tion partly from Leviticus and partly from Deuteronomy. 
The perfect system of ethics which our Lord founded, and 
which Dr. Matheson charges the Jews with not possessing, is 
contained in the Jewish Scriptures without a doubt. The only 
inference worth making is that were the Jews deficient in the 
three great ethical virtues, the reason is to be sought not 
in a defective moral system, but in the absence of what makes 
a moral system perfect, viz. a personality in whom it can be 
seen and loved. This is found in Christianity, and where 
found it is no longer a morality but a religion. ‘The remain- 
ing chapters of the book, with one or two exceptions, are 
uniformly excellent. Here and there, perhaps, there is a ten- 
dency to read ideas into facts, and to ride a theory too hard 
and long. In several passages this gives an artificial air to 
the argument, and one has a suspicion that there is a craving 
after effect. This can be seen especially in the chapter on the 
‘Development of the Christian Life,’ where the Beatitudes and 
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a text from 2 Peter are handled in a fashion that would 
rather have surprised their authors. But when Dr. Matheson 
falls back upon himself, and treats a theme earnestly and 
independently of the Hegelian rhythm, he is distinctly great. 
In proof of this we would refer to the chapters on ‘The 
Ground of Christian Responsibility, ‘The Moral Place of 
Faith,’ ‘The Moral Place of Prayer, and ‘The New Heroism.’ 
In each of these, with a ‘sleuth-hound’ instinct, he seizes upon 
the crucial point, and carries his readers heartily along with 
him. If Dr. Matheson would always write in this spirit he 
would prove himself to be not only a pleasant writer but a 
moral force. The present volume will certainly add to the 
author's reputation. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Marriage and Divorce, including Religious, Practical, and 
Political Aspects of the Question. ‘Wy Ap Richard, M.A., 
Cantab. London: Trubner and Co. 


Tempted London; Young Men. London : Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 


By most well-informed persons-—with the doubtful exception 
of the Bishops who recently gathered themselves together 
at Lambeth—it is admitted that polygamy was tolerated 
under the Mosaic dispensation, and is nowhere expressly for- 
bidden in the New. And the inference from these facts is very 
obvious—viz. that polygamy is not necessarily immoral. It was 
therefore quite unnecessary for Mr. Ap Richard to labour at 
length, in Marriage and Divorce, in support of these proposi- 
tions, especially as they have not much bearing on his excellent 
practical conclusions. In clearing polygamy from the stigma of 
immorality, he does not at all desire ‘to advocate any yeneral 
adoption of the practice, especially among Englishmen ’—a race 
in whose concerns a gentleman with his name might not have 
been expected to take much interest. Hisanxiety is rather that, 
when a man’s wife unfortunately goes mad or gives way to 
drink, he should be at liberty to console himself with an extra 
spouse. To an outsider it would seem that common justice 
requires that a lady with an objectionable husband should 
have the same privilege. But this, of course, involves on 
Mr. Ap Richard's lines a justification of polyandry, and for 
that, perhaps, the times are hardly ripe. Probably Mr. Ap 
Richard may himself come to see that a different method of 
reasoning would have had its advantages, and accordingly it 
may be suggested, with all due respect, that such a meretricious 
adornment as the representation of a wedding-ring, tied to 
what may be variously regarded as a bunch of forget-me-not 
or a spray of orange-blossom, is out of place on the boards of 
a grave and learned work. 

Under the title of Zempted London have been published a 
series of articles from a semi-religious weekly paper, which, we 
regret to learn from the preface, * excited extraordinary atten- 
tion, and were made the subject of sermons and courses of ser- 
mons in many churches and chapels in the United Kingdom, 
and reproduced in all parts of the English-speaking world.’ It 
is no doubt desirable that country lads going up to London 
should be put on their guard against the temptations by which 
they will probably be assailed in the great city. But it is quite 
another thing to scatter such warnings broadcast over the ‘Eng- 
lish-speaking world’ in weekly instalments, familiarising boys— 
and girls too —who will in all probability never be exposed to 
the temptations in question, with the evils of music-halls, gam- 
bling dens, bars, and dancing-rooms. To the appearance of these 
articles in book-form the same objection can obviously not be 
stated. The only question is whether they were worth preserva- 
tion, and this will be answered by most people in the negative. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTING. 
Masks or Faces: The Psychology of Acting. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


There are specialists also among the critics. Mr. Archer isa 
specialist, and the art of acting has received from him more philo- 
sophic criticism than from any other living English writer. Mr. 
Archer learned his philosophy at Edinburgh, but he has learned 
there or elsewhere something which very few philosophers in 
any land seem able to acquire—a charming style. Whether he 
has done wisely to devote his energy to the production of the 
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work before us is a question that was discussed when the 
papers of which it mainly consists first appeared in Longmans 
Magazine. He was accused of making ‘ copy’ by collecting the 
opinions of more or less well-known actors—in fact, of being 
one of Mr. Lang’s ‘ cadgers’; and it has further been objected 
that, inasmuch as no conclusion with regard to the paradox of 
emotionalism in acting can ever be arrived at, discussions such 
as that in Wasks or Faces are profitless, and a waste of time 
alike to the writer and the reader. 

These charges are not substantiated by an examination of the 
book. Mr. Archer drew up a catechism of seventeen para- 
graphs of questions dealing with the feelings actually experi- 
enced by actors and actresses when portraying various emo- 
tions, and sent this rather inquisitorial document to various 
celebrated members of the profession in Britain and France. 
Two questions to show the scope of the inquiry may be quoted. 
The first asked is—‘ In moving situations do tears come to your 
eyes?’ Another is—‘ Is your hilarity at a stage banquet more 
convincing to the audience when the champagne is real than 
when you are quaffing toast and water ?’ 

The philosophic aspect of the inquiry did not appeal to Mr. 
Archer's French witnesses. M. Sarcey, of Le Temps, seems 
to have expressed the sentiments of his countrymen pretty 
accurately when he wrote, as Mr. Archer frankly tells us, ‘Je 
regarde le procédé, qui est Americain, comme facheux a la 
critique et a I’art.’ 

Simply regarded as a collection of anecdotes of actors and 
actresses, the volume has considerable interest, but it cannot be 
regarded as nothing more than this. Mr. Archer has collected 
by means of his catechism a large number of facts possibly of 
no very vital importance, and certainly not, on the whole, con- 
clusive of anything, except that different people are differently 
affected by similar things; but yet facts which must be of 
interest to all who concern themselves with things histrionic, 
if not to all who make any study of the problems of psychology. 
The criticisms called forth on the first publication of the 
papers render it unnecessary now to investigate the actual 
discussion which Mr. Archer's witnesses are made to carry on. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The caterers of Christmas books for children’s reading include 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
London ; and their productions of this class are of a tasteful 
nature. Probably no boy ever received a more valuable present, 
in some respects, than 7ruth for its Own Sake, by William 
Mawer, F.G.S. ; for, in spite of any doubts raised by the title, 
the work is full of interest. It is the story of Charles Darwin pre- 
pared for the juvenile mind; and the task of reducing and simpli- 
fying the contents of the three volumes forming the Life and 
Letters of the author of the Origin of Spectes has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The writer presents the scientist in such 
a light as to prove the statement adopted as a motto for the book : 
‘The moral lesson of his life is, perhaps. even more valuable 
than is the grand discovery which he has stamped on the 
world’s history.” Zhe /ree/ances, a romance of the Mexican 
Valley, by Captain Mayne Reid, would have been an admirable 
volume had it not been for the illustrations, which are altogether 
unworthy of the publishers’ reputation. Full of adventure such 
as the ingenuity of the author—who has now passed over to the 
great majority—knew how to weave into a story, it is certain to 
secure the attention of any lad who is fortunate enough to 
obtain it. Captain Reid never attempted to administer in- 
formation in the cunning fashion of which Mr. G. A. Henty 
is at the present time an acknowledged master ; but he invari- 
ably succeeded in imparting knowledge on any subject treated 
byhim. In a rough-and-ready fashion, this volume gives telling 
and truthful pictures of Mexican life. Folk-tales from Austria 
and Bohemia, to which the title of Jz the Land of Marvels is 
given, are eminently readable. These Marchen were collected 
by Professor Vernaleken, who ‘ wrote them down faithfully from 
word of mouth.’ It is intended that they should be a sort of 
supplement to the CAs/dren’s and Household Stories of the 
Brothers Grimm. To say, as may well be done, that they are 
not unworthy to occupy this position, is to bestow upon them 
the highest praise. The stories are varied in character, and 
their conceits have a quaintness certain to please children. In 
an interesting preface, E. Johnson, M.A., discussing the various 
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theories in regard to such tales, remarks, ‘ When the nature and 
value of the products of human phantasy, as distinguished from 
sensuous perception on the one hand, on the other from the 
abstracting or logical understanding, are better understood, 
mythologic science will recover from its long aberrations, and 
take a truer direction.’ The notes appended to the stories 
furnish rich material for those who look upon such matters from 
a scientific point of view. It may be added that the volume is 
beautifully printed and nicely illustrated. 

One of the subjects always instinct with powerful attractions 
to the youthful imagination is Zhe Romance of the Mountains, 
on which Ascott R. Hope has written a charming volume, pub- 
lished by John Hogg, London, in a pleasant form. It is accu- 
rately described as ‘a web of stories, scenes, legends, adventures, 
and the like, woven together to illustrate the favourite text that 
truth is stranger than fiction.’ The skill manifested in the 
selection and arrangement of the material at disposal in making 
such a collection, reflects credit on the author, who displays the 
dexterity of an ‘old hand’ at this class of work. Scotland does 
not occupy such an important place as might have been ex- 
pected in a book of this nature; but Highland myths, pheno- 
mena, and adventures all form ingredients of a pleasant dish, 
which is certain to suit the tastes of boys and girls. One thing 
which is emphasised by the volume is the truth of Macaulay’s 
observation that ‘law and police, trade and industry, have done 
far more than people of romantic dispositions will readily admit 
to develop in our minds a sense of the wilder beauties of 
nature.’ ‘The book is fairly well illustrated, though the pictures 
vary considerably in quality. 


MINOR BOOKS. 


Of minor books considerable numbers of some interest 
have b2en recently published. Mr. John Ashton’s Wen, 
Matd:ns,ant Manners a Huntred Years Ago (London: 
Field and Tuer) is a very pleasant addition to the literature 
of historical gossip. It purports to give us a picture of 
the events, manners, and life of the year 1787 as sketched 
from month to month in the newspapers and magazines of 
the time. Mr. Ashton has used the scissors judiciously, and 
has produced a very readable little volume. What perhaps 
strikes one most forcibly in turning its pages is its illustration 
of the old truth that there is nothing new under the sun. In 
1787, as to-day, men were speculating about Russia’s designs 
on India. Then, as now, the news from Ireland contained such 
items as this :—* Cork.—On the night of Friday, the 15th inst., 
seven horses were cropped, and their ears cut close to their 
heads, in and near Sarfield’s Court, within four miles of this 
city.. Our newest popular fads, too, have all been thought 
of before. Our great-grandfathers, its appears, crowded to see 
lady cricketers, infant musical prodigies, and ‘Mons. Blan- 
chard,’ who ascended ina balloon ‘to an extraordinary height,’ 
and then, ‘ getting out of the boat, opened his large parachute, 
by which he descended one league from the place where he set 
out.’ The book is prettily got up, and is profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of contemporary prints and caricatures. 
From the Leadenhall Press is also issued Peofle We Meet,a 
series of amusing sketches by Harry Parkes, with explanatory 
letterpress by Charles F. Rideul. 

It is almost twenty years since 7he Story of our Colonies was 
penned by H. R. Fox Bourne, who has produced several works 
of a kindred nature in pleasing form. During that period the 
area and population of the colonies have nearly doubled, while the 
various branches of their trade have increased in evena greater 
ratio. The handbook having been written on interesting, as well 
as intelligent lines, it is surprising a new edition has not been 
published sooner. Proverbially, however, it is ‘ better late than 
never,’ and it is certain to be welcomed now it has made its ap- 
pearance, thanks to Mr. John Hogs, London, who publishes many 
works of this nature. It is recalled to mind by Mr. Bourne, 
with an apparent pang of patriotic regret, that England nar- 
rowly missed the discovery of America, made by Spain. For a 
long time Bristol merchants went on voyages of discovery, and 
one of them, John Cabot, ‘first saw the mainland of America, 
just a year before Columbus.’ The English voyagers, how- 
ever, reached not the pleasant land which was disclosed to the 
Spanish discoverers, but the savage coast of Labrador ; and, 
but for this, the current of history might have flowed in a 
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different channel. Inthe present narrative each set of colonies 
is taken by itself, and all the information in connection with it 
given in a style which is none the less attractive on account of 
its brevity. The conclusion of the writer, at the end of his 
survey of the Colonies, is that, ‘in nearly all—in all but the few 
that are already well supplied with an enterprising population— 
there is room for hard-working settlers of every grade.’ Pro- 
ceeding, he observes, ‘ The noblest outcome of English coloni- 
sation appears in the vast empire of the United States of 
America ; but the foundations of other empires as noble have 
been laid, and whether they continue to own formal allegiance 
to their mother-country, or in the end become independent na- 
tions, they cannot but be of inestimable advantage to the little 
island that gave them birth.’ On reading this book, general as 
are its terms, one is strongly impressed with the importance of 
these colonial possessions, and with the desirability of strength- 
ening the bonds which unite themtothe mother-country. The 
value of the work for purposes of reference is enhanced by 
some capital maps and a comprehensive index. 

‘Printed in Germany’ is the legend borne by 7he Cofttar’s 
Saturday Night of Robert Burns, illustrated by J. Stanley, 
and published by Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., London. 
The volume would have seemed a weird joke, had the Mer- 
chandise Trade Marks Act never been passed by a beneficent 
Conservative Government. It is only when one gets to the last 
page of the little book that he understands how J. Stanley’s 
creatures have alternately excited laughter and amazement. 
Burns was never, so far as the most recent research has dis- 
covered, at a German University, and it is improbable that 
even in the height of his gaiety in Edinburgh he ever ventured 
to attire himself in the striking garb of a German corps student, 
The drawing which represents him as so clothed must there- 
fore be regarded asan anachronism. The book has one merit— 
itis cheap. By the same firm is issued //ree/o/d Praise and 
other pieces, from the pen of Frances Ridley Havergal, in 
a prettily-illuminated volume. The illustrations surrounding 
the hymns consist of studies of flowers in colour and of land- 
scapes in monochrome, and both are executed in an admirable 
manner. 

Letters descriptive of A Zour in the Highlands tn 1803, by 
James Hogg, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, recently dis- 
covered by the daughter of the ‘Ettrick Shepherd’ among his 
papers, have been given to the public by Mr. Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley and London. The circumstance which 
strikes one most in reading the epistles is that the author of 
Kit/meny seemed to have altogether missed the romance of the 
Highlands, which he viewed as a sheep-farmer rather than as a 
poet. Despite the many details of pastoral affairs with which 
the letters are burdened, there are frequent touches of nature 
and glimpses of humour, which make them acceptable reading. 
Dishes of Fishes, and Soups, Stews, Hashes, and Ragouts, by 
Jenny Wren, from the same publisher, are collections of 
receipts for homely household cookery; the directions are 
explicit and_ well-expressed. A very useful page of the 
former is devoted to a list of the more common fish, with the 
months in which they are in season, in parallel columns—a 
matter on which education generally is in an imperfect condition, 
These books are cheap and unpretentious, and ought to form a 
useful addition to their class of literature. 

The latest addition to the ‘Camelot Series’ of Mr. Walter 
Scott, London, is Essays on English Poets, by J. RK. Lowell, 
who, in ‘an apology for a preface,’ explains that these delight- 
ful studies were originally class lectures. He adds :—‘ It 
pleases me to think I should find readers here in the Old 
Home, where I have never been made to feel that I was a 
stranger, though my ancestor did his best to make me one by 
seeking a new home in New England two hundred and fifty 


years ayo.’ Another of the series comprises 7he Jeachings of 


Epictetus, in a handy volume, which contains the whole of the 
Encheiridion and selections from both the Dissertations and 
the /ragments. The translation from the Greek is by T. W. 
Rolleston, who supplies an introduction and notes, for which 
he deserves, as he will doubtless receive. the gratitude of 
readers unacquainted with the classics. 

The correspondence on the question ‘/s Marriage a Failure ?? 
with which a London daily ‘padded’ itself during the silly 
season, is now issued as a volume of 7he Universal Review 
Library, which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London, 
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publish. It is edited by Mr. Harry Quilter, who supplies an 
excellent preface ; and is accompanied by a paper on the philo- 
sophy of marriage, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, and an account of the 
principal laws on the subject, by Mr. H. A. Smith. 

Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., London, publish a series of 
lessons on Genesis, entitled “vom Adam to Abraham, prepared 
by the Rev. J. Gurney Hoare, vicar of Aylsham. It is well 
adapted for the accomplishment of the object in view. 

Professor Loisette has issued a little book in explanation of 
his system of Physiological Memory which is pretty generally 
known. The methods adopted are simple and natural, and 
have been attended with good results. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Scottish Review (Paisley and London : Alexander Gard- 
ner) for the current quarter is rather a strong number. J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden occupies the leading position with an interesting 
article on ‘Music in Early Scotland.’ The ultimate fate of 
Giordano Bruno is minutely discussed with historical know- 
Jedge admirably employed. A. T. Sibbald deals in a forcible 
style with the question of standing armies and conscription. 
The principal reviews treat of books on Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
the Provinces of the Roman Empire, and the Romance of 
Robert the Bruce. On current literature, British and foreign, 
there are pleasantly- written notes. 

The Theological Review and Free Church Quarterly (pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh) contains 
several features of interest. Professor Davidson has a charac- 
teristic paper full of keen sinewy criticism on ‘Some Recent 
Books on Ecclesiastes’; while the Rev. Archibald Henderson 
deals admirably with ‘The Visions of St. Paul.’ The most 
noteworthy contribution, however, for various reasons, is from 
Mr. Taylor Innes on ‘Creed Revision in the Free Church,’ 
That it should find a place in such a magazine is surely a sign 
of the times. In addition, there is a large number of critical 
notices of a scholarly character. 

The Scottish Art Review for December is attractive alike in 
illustration and letterpress. Of the pictures, the more impor- 
tant are ‘ The Sower,’ an etching by William Strang, ‘ Evening 
in the Gatinais,’ a reproduction of an example of the late Frank 
O'Meara; and some pretty sketches of Glasgow Exhibition by 
John Lavery. The literary matter includes poems by John 
Stuart Blackie and Gleeson White, and articles by Charles G. 
Leland, Alice Corkran, and others. It is emphatically a maga- 
zine of which this country has reason to be proud. 

The Scots Magazine, which comes from Messrs. 5. Cowan 
and Co., Perth, has interesting articles by the Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Lees, the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, and others. 

The Cyclopedia of Education, issued by Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co., London, draws to a close, the current part 
taking it down to the letter U; and when completed it will be 
a valuable book. 

Life Christmas Annual is worthy of attention—containing, as 
it does, many interesting stories and beautiful pictures. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcrion. 


A Ghost’s Philosophy. By J. 1. Stuart. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. Is. 

Annie Kilburn. By W. DD. Howells. David Douglas. 6s. 

Claire. By the author of l7da. James Maclehose and Sons, 

Col. Quaritch, V.C. By Rider Haggard. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 3 vols. 

That Unfortunate Marriage. 
Richard Bentley and Sons. 3 vols. 

The Legacy ef Cain. By Wilkie Collins, Chatto and Windus. 
3 vols. 

The Parisians. By the late Lord Lytton. New edition. 


Routledge and Co. Is. 


By Frances E. Trollope. 


VERSE. 
Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. New edition. Routledge 
and Co, Is. 
Narrative and Legendary Poems. By J. P. Whittier. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
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Songs of Totl. By Sylva Carmen (Queen of Roumania). 
Stokes and Bros. 

The Witch in the Glass, etc. A volume of Minor Ve. By 
Sarah M. B. Piatt. Elliot Stock. 


TRAVEL. 


A Guide to Trinidad. By J. H. Collens. Elliot Stock. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. O. Tristram. 
Macmillan and Co. 2Is. 

Powder, Spear, and Spur. By J. Moray Brown. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Round About New Zealand. By E. W. Payton. Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 

Sketches from a Tour through Holland and Germany. By J. 
P. Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers. Macmillan and Co. tos. 6d. 

Through the Heart of Asia over the Pamir to India. By 
Gabriel Bonvalot. Chapman and Hall. 34s. 


BioGRaPuy. 
Life of Principal Tulloch. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second edition. 
Blackwood and Sons. 2Is. 
Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, General U.S. Army. 
Chatto and Windus. 


History. 

Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Professor 
Lanciani. Macmillan and Co. 24s. 

The End of the Middle Ages. By A. M. F. Robinson, T. 
Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The English Restoration and Louis XIV., from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the Peace of Nimeguen. By Osmund Airy. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Scot in Ulster. By John Harrison. Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Illustrated Lectures on Ambulance Work. By Dr. R. R. Law- 
ton. Third Edition. H. K. Lewis. 

Marine Engines and Boilers. By G. C. V. Holmes. Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 

Mental Evolution of Man. By George John Romanes. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 

The First Principles of Physiography. By J. Douglas. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

The Practice of Forestry. By C. J. Michie. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s. 


EpvucaTIoNat. 
A Text-Book of Elementary Metallurgy. By Professor Hiorns. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 
Poynter's South Kensington Drawinz-Book. Blackie and Son. 


MIscELLANEA. 

The London Banks, and Kindred Companies and Firms. By 
Thomas Skinner. 

The Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and Legend. 
Walter Scott. 

The New German Field Exercise. By G. J. R. Glimicke. 
F. Hockliffe. 

Wonderful Escapes. By Richard Whiteing. 


MUSIC. 

Among the operas produced at the Lyceum this week were 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable and Halévy’s La Juve, neither of 
which have been given here before by the Carl Rosa Company. 
Both represent the Grand Opéra of Paris half-a-century ago, 
when the spell of Rossini was most strongly felt ; and they are 
consequently of interest rather to the student of operatic his- 
tory than to the earnest lover of artistic truth. We go to hear 
them, as we might take down a volume of Cowley, largely in the 
‘spirit of investigation, not, as we open a play of Shake- 
speare’s, for a vision of human heroism and the magical beauty 
of life. Even from the point of view of the student of history, 
however, it is unfortunate that the two works should be the 
products of the same influences ; especially as the only other 
operas given this week to which any interest can be attached 
are also of the French School. For the French School is, after 
all, only third in order of importance. While, therefore, any 
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change from the barrel-organ succession is gratefully welcomed, 
it is to be regretted that the works produced are not chosen 
from a richer or wider field of art. Wagner is known to us, it 
is true, but only by Lohengrin; while the names of Weber, 
Marschner, and other masters of German romantic opera are 
never even whispered. 

Rotert le Diable is full of the conventional anomalies that 
bring a glow of honest pleasure to Mr. Rowbotham’s heart. 
Three persons interested in one another's fate, having met by 
moonlight near the top of a hill, hit on the pleasant device of 
standing in a row to sing a trio; though, as one has sold his 
soul to the devil, and the second has gambled away his posses- 
sions, the third—who is a lady—may perhaps be excused for 
not protesting against their eccentric ideas of enjoyment. It is 
embarrassing, too, for one who has just heard of an overwhelm- 
ing calamity, to have to keep an anxious eye on the conductor's 
baton for a bar or two before he is at liberty to exclaim ‘Oh, 
heavens !’—and not less so for an artist of Miss Moody’s 
instincts to have to condole with a man on the death of his 
mother in brilliant scale passages, and to solace him with the 
cold comfort of a cadenza. The result, of course, of this want 
of sympathy between the music and the requirements of 
dramatic action is that consistent acting was impossible. 
Miss Fanny Moody, however, made the most of the part of 
Alice ; and perhaps the showy nature of the music excuses that 
outstretching of the arms, at the end of an effective song, which 
appeals so directly to the enthusiasm of part of the audience. 
Her voice is pure, sweet, of a thrilling quality, and seems to 
improve steadily. Miss Fabris has great facility in her orna- 
mental work, but her upper notes are wiry and unsympathetic- 
The part of Robert was taken by Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, and 
that of Bertram by Mr. Charles Manners, whose voice is rich 
and resonant, and whose acting was careful, though occasion- 
ally overdone. The male chorus was rather wanting in volume, 
and throughout the evening the orchestra more than once 
completely drowned the voices. Unfortunately, the scenery 
in the third act, which might, without much alteration, 
have been very effective, was spoilt by want of attention to 
the values of masses in the rocks. Except for a premature 
resurrection in the case of one of the nuns, everything went 
smoothly. 

La Juive, though composed within a few years of Robert, and 
expressing, in the main, the same views of operatic art, is yet a 
work of far greater esthetic importance. The libretto, like that 
of Meyerbeer’s work, is by Eugéne Scribe; but, apart from 
this, the two have little in common—Aoéert being a compound 
of dice-boxes, tinsel, and coloured fire, while Za /Juzve is 
founded on events of actual history in the fifteenth century, of 
strong human interest. The music, too, is the highest achieve- 
ment of a sensitive and impressionable nature, and must have 
been a surprise to many who, till Wednesday, had had no 
opportunity of hearing Halévy’s work, unless as reflected in 
that of his pupils Gounod and Bizet. Though the absurd con- 
ventionalities of the time are not altogether avoided—as, for 
instance, where Eleazar, at the Passover, while he dispenses 
the unleavened bread, displays the flexibility of his voice ina 
scamper up and down the gamut—one feels that the composer 
has always realised the dramatic meaning of his subject ; and 
his use of the orchestra as a means of characterisation is often 
siriking. The opera is full of melody of a refined, though 

never long-sustained, kind, and is rich in effective contrasts 
between the tuneful gaiety of the holiday-makers and the solem- 
nity of the religious and tragic elements. The performance 
was, on the whole, one of the best ever given by the Carl 
Rosa Company. The part of Rachel is a trying one, the long 
periods of inaction, while other characters or the chorus are 
singing, being by no means easy to carry through. But Miss 
Moody was never at a loss, and it need hardly be said that her 
singing, in spite of a slight cold, was one of the most delightful 
features of the evening. Mr. Barton M‘Guckin had an even 
harder task in Eleazar, and though his acting was not faultless, 
it was thoughtful and conscientious. Mr. Max Eugéne made 
little attempt to do more than sing his part, and was dis- 
tinguished from the crowd chiefly by his dress, and the fact that 
he kept his head covered during the devotional scenes. The 
book of words prepared one for a general reconciliation at the 
close of the opera, but, fortunately, Miss Fanny Moody made 
no objection to being precipitated into a caldron of boiling oil, 
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with the result that a much more powerful dramatic climax was 
secured. 

The other operas produced this week were Maritana and The 
Bohemian Girl, and Carmen and Mignon, in which last Miss 
Julia Gaylord reappeared. 

The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society’s first concert, 
on December 3d, was attended by an audience that showed 
that its popularity has in no way diminished. A good pro- 
gramme was performed in a manner fully up to the standard of 
excellence of this leading amateur society. The purely orches- 
tral pieces were :—Mozart’s Fifth Symphony ; Gade’s ‘ Michael 
Angelo, Weber's ‘ Euryanthe,’ and Flotow’s ‘ Riibezahl’ Over- 
tures; and a Gigue by Pfeiffer. These all received a good 
rendering -—the band, perhaps, appearing to most advantage in 
the Mozart Symphony and Gade’s beautiful Overture. By no 
means the least pleasing number was Raff’s morceau de concert, 
‘Ode au Printemps,’ of which the difficult pianoforte part was 
taken by a young lady whose execution and tone were of no 
mean order, and who deserves credit for playing without book 
—a rarity among amateurs. The orchestra performed its part 
satisfactorily, especially in the Larghetto movement. Two 
vocalists appeared during the evening, and were received by 
the audience with favour—a lady with a sweet, though not very 
powerful, voice; and a gentleman whose good baritone has 
been heard to greater advantage in a smaller room. 


DRAMA. 


Comparatively little of any interest falls to be recorded in 
connection with the Scottish theatres this week.- The new 
American comedienne, Miss Patti Rosa, whose appearance in 
Glasgow was formerly noted, is acting in the Edinburgh Theatre- 
Royal. In the course of her engagement in this famous house 
she has deepened the favourable impression made in the western 
city. Despite the drawbacks of a poor drama, as ‘ Bob’ cer- 
tainly is, she and her company have provided a pleasant enter- 
tainment. The theatre closes next week for rehearsals of the 
Christmas pantomime of ‘Dick Whittington.’ Glasgow is 
having a dose of melodrama, ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ being in 
the Royalty, ‘ Forward to the Front’ in the Grand, and ‘ True 
Metal’ in the Princess’s Theatre. The first two have been 
noticed already, and the third does not call for much comment. 
Written by F. A. Scudamore, it was originally entitled ‘ Rags 
and Bones,’ and it has not only undergone a change of name, 
but has been rearranged with beneficial results. The company, 
which is under the direction of Mr. J. Pitt Hardacre, includes 
Miss Mary Howe, Miss Grace Geraldine, and Mr. Tom Morton, 
who all act remarkably well. During the week rehearsals of 
the pantomime of ‘ The Forty Thieves’ have been in progress 
in the Theatre-Royal, which has consequently been closed. Her 
Majesty’s Theatres in Dundee and Aberdeen have ‘ Olivette’ 
and ‘A Mother’s Sin’ respectively, having effected an exchange. 


FINE ART. 


The Aberdeen Artists’ Society have this week opened an 
exhibition of their own and other works—an annual event of 
late years. Aberdeen, as becomes the city of Jamesone, 
Phillip, and Dyce, has a body of professional artists—a dozen 
or so in number—and has sent forth others now pursuing their 
career elsewhere. ‘The brothers Reid’ are as yet, perhaps, 
the best known of the little band who cultivate art in the some- 
what inhospitable region of the Granite City. George Reid, 
R.S.A., the elder brother—who is, strange to say, not a member 
of the Society, having resigned two years ago without assigning 
a reason for this step—is represented by two portraits of local 
business men, painted some years ago, but characterised by 
this artist’s well-known fidelity of expression and strength of 
treatment. Archibald D. Reid exhibits a couple of landscapes ; 
and Samuel Reid’s work is also in the same line. Of the 
younger artists of the Northern district, James Cadenhead and, 
J. Coutts Michie carry off the palm, alike for talent and in- 
dustry. The former exhibits a careful study of night effects,— 
dark, lowering clouds, broken in the foreground, with the moon 
struggling through them,—a picture apt to be dismissed by the 
careless spectator as dull and sombre, but revealing, on exami- 
nation, exceedingly effective work. This artist, who is rapidly 
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coming to the front, is fond of low tones, and of painting sand- 
dunes, and his faculty in this respect is well exemplified in two 
pictures of strips of sea-shore. Coutts Michie is a warmer colour- 
ist, and has several choice ‘bits’ of Eastern scenery, architecture, 
and costume ; but he also shows his power of delineating his 
native landscape, and has a couple of praiseworthy portraits, 
Thomas Bunting ranges from hillside burn to rocky coast, and 
depicts both with equal conscientiousness and skill. The exhi- 
bition, though small, is, on the whole, a meritorious one, and is 
of a higher class than its predecessors, the work of mere ama- 
teurs being excluded, thus relieving the walls of innumerable 
and indifferent collections of chrysanthemums and roses. The 
Scottish School, whatever that may be, is not of much account 
in the collection, as far, at least, as the influence of Edin- 
burgh art is concerned. Few works from the metropolis 
are hung, but those shown are good, particularly the examples 
of R. Alexander, R.S.A. Of the art of the young Glasgow 
School there is comparatively little, seeing that the Northern 
men must be in sympathy with it, since the best of them 
have studied more or less in Paris, and see no disadvantage 
in painting ‘with a foreign accent, if thereby they improve 
their work. J. Lavery’s ‘Lawn Tennis Match,’ which was 
‘decorated’ at the Sa/ov this year, is presented, however, and is 
receiving considerable attention. It may be noted that there is 
also a kind of African School represented by Joseph Farquharson 
and W. Duthie, as well as by Coutts Michie,—painters who have 
spent a good deal of time in Tangiers and Egypt during the past 
few years, and have several times exhibited pictures of Oriental 
subjects, both good andnumerous. The efforts of the Aberdeen 
artists to make a creditable exhibition have been aided by a few 
collectors, and the loan pictures embrace some notable speci- 
mens. There are Herkomer’s ‘God's Shrine’ and Pettie’s 
‘Musician,’ from the Glasgow Exhibition; Briton Riviére’s 
‘Endymion,’ two Raeburns, and an Allan Ramsay, from Huntly 
Castle ; a small Corot, and a still smaller Israels. It only re- 
mains to be added, as a notable feature of the Exhibition, that 
every picture is well hung. One standing on the floor can touch 
the highest frame without difficulty. The exhibition-room is so 
good, that perhaps there is less credit in this achievement than 
would otherwise have been the case, but the circumstance is 
remarkable all the same. 


MESSRS. PATERSON & SONS' 
SUBSCRIPTION ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
Conductor—Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
First COoNCER1 
ON TUESDAY FIRST. 
Vecaiist—MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE. 
Solo Violinist—MONS. M. MARSICK. 
Anp Mr. Manns’ 
CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA. 
A FEW TICKETS STILL ON SALE. 
PATERSON & SONS, 
MUSICSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
»7 GEORGE STREET. 
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M ;& s T IN Y wH*tioy*rEi*é;*SCT #O«&CéC;« 
And her Charming Companions, 
MISS IRENE WHITE 
MISS VIOLET WHITE, 
MISS INEZ BASANTA, 
in an entirely Novel Musical Entertainment. 
QUEEN STREET HALL, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 19th, 20th, and 21st December. 


TICKETS—15., 2s., and 3s. 


PATERSON & SONS, MusicsELLers TO THE QUEEN, 27 GEORGE STREET. 








MEMORY. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NM. Y. Christian Advocate. 
*I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.’—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A, ‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.'—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.’—J. Macgregor, M.A, ‘Top in 
examination.’—T, ‘Tate, M.A, 





Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS, 


To be Published on Tuesday, December 11th. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 


3 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 54s. 

Part I.—The National Government. Part I]1.—The State Govern- 
ments. Part II[.—The Party System. Part 1V.—Public Opinion. 
Part V.—Illustrations and Reflections. Part VI.—Social Insti- 
tutions, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY H. RAILTON AND HUGH THOMSON. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By 
W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With numercus Illustrations by 
HERBERT RAILTON and HuGH THOMSON. Extra Crown 4to, 
21s. 

THE RECLUSE: a Poem. By Wi1Lii1AmM Worpsworru. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With an 
Introductory Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. _Crown 8vo, 
7S. 6d. 

This Edition will contain, in addition to the Author’s Notes, 
which are still Copyright, a hitherto unpublished Poem of about 
700 lines. [Next week, 

WITH UPWARDS OF 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOL- 
LAND AND GERMANY. By J. P. MAHAFFY and J. E, 
RoGEks. With Illustrations by J. E. Rogers. Extra Crown 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 
WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
DISCOVERIES. By Ropo_ro Lanciani, LL.D. (Harv.), 
Professor of Archzology in the Univ. of Rome, Director of Exca- 
vations for the National Government and the Municipality of 
Rome, etc. 8vo, 24s. 

WITH MAP AND 205 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE CIVILISATION OF SWEDEN IN 
HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar MOonre ius, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor at the National Historical Museum, Sweden.  Trans- 
lated from the Second Swedish Edition (Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of Chal- 
font St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. 





SANDFORD. With Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER. New Edition. In 7 vols. Globe 8vo. 
To be issued Monthly, 6s. each. Vol. L—NARRATIVE AND 
LEGENDARY POEMS. [ Ready. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT,’ 

THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHorrnovuse, Author 
of ‘John Inglesant,’ ‘The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ ‘Sir 
Percival,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Guardian says :—‘ Mr. Shorthouse once more gives his readers a singularly 
graceful story. It is a romance and an allegory in one; a combination in which 
Mr. Shorthouse’s peculiar gifts are seen at their best. . . . The incidents are slight 
in themselves ; and there is little or no complication to mar the delicate simplicity of 
the conception. The book has a grace and beauty of style fully worthy of the 
author of *‘ John Inglesant.”’ 

MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. Mo_esworrn, Author of 
‘Carrots,’ ‘Tell Me a Story,’ ‘ Little Miss Peggy,’ etc. With 
Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


NOW READY, WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
The CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER of 
> - * 4 [| C }| * 
- , wt e ye A 
Che English Allustrated Magazine. 
# ~~ é YH - ~ VU 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Itisa DOUBLE NUMBER, and contains nearly ONE HuNpDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
including several full-page Pictures choicely printed on Plate Paper. 
The Number contains: 
ARTICLES by GRANT ALLEN, W. ARCHER, and R. OWEN 
ALLSOP. 
FICTION by F. MARION CRAWFORD, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
W. E. NorRRIs, and ARTHUR PATERSON. 
PICTURES by W. PapGetr, C. PERuUGINI, H. RYLAND, G. 
Morton, W. BIscOMBE GARDNER, HUGH THOMSON, and 
H. RAILTon, 
*.* MACMILLAN and CO.'S Catalogue of Books for Prises and 
Presentation, Post-free on receipt of two stamps. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published. Seconv Evition. 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D., 
St. Andrews. By Mrs, OLipHANT, Author of ‘ The Life of Edward Irving,’ etc. 
etc. With Mezzotint Portrait, and Wood Engraving of Study at St. Mary's 
College. 8vo. ars. 

This Day is published. 

INSPIRATION, AND OTHER SERMONS. De- 
livered in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Wirtitrams Momerts, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Shortly will be published. 

SCOTTISH SONG: ITS WEALTH, WISDOM, 
AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Joun Sruart Briackir, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece,’ etc. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. With Music. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES MAC- 


GREGOR, K.C.B., C.S.1., C.LE., Quartermaster-General in India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lady MacGrecor. With Portraits and 
ar 2vols. 8vo. 35s. 

“Lady MacGregor has rightly judged that the career of such a man was worthy of 


ightl 
record, and she has given us a very clear, impressive, and deeply interesting sketch 
of his life and his services.’ —Scotsman. 


"his Day rs pu Alished. 


THE SCOT IN ULSTER. The Story of the Scottish 
Settlement in Ulster. By Jonn Harxison. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘The sto ry is one which is of great intrinsic interest, — ial ly to Scotsmen, but 
its present value is peculiar owing to the importance of what is known as the Ulster 
question in ¢ ection with Home Rule. ... ) Mr. Harrison has written a narrative 
as brightly ianinbetion as it is solidly instructive.'"—Scotsman. 


LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARi.US KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, ESQ. 


Edited by ALxEANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 


Keith, K.B., ut-. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. Illus- 


trated with Two Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Etchings 
reproduced from his Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo. Price £2, 12s. 6d. 
A rich and various treasure of gossip, anecdote, and history— perhaps the best of 


such collections that we inherit from the early part of the century. —Dazly News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





HE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 
WITH AN Ac rHE Rise AND ProGREss OF DRAMATIC WRITING 


IN SC LAND. 


By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 
‘Mr. Dibdin's book is certainly by far the best history in existence 
theatre.’—/’al/ Mall Gazett 
*Mr. Dibdin’s abundant anecdotes make 


of any provincial 


clear the whole history of our dramati 


literature. —Glasgow Hera 

‘One of the most interesting works in connection with the subject that has 
appeared for many years. —Daily /elegraph 

‘A model of patience and industry, and will be most valuable as a trustworthy 
book of reference.'—London Morning / 

‘ The story of Edinburgh theatrica tld scarcely have been better told than i: 
the five hundred pages of this handsome volume.'— 7he Stage 

‘The book has genuine value.'"— 7he Atheneum. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SouTH ST. DAVID STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 





( H A M P A G N E. 
jl. LEMOIN &E, 
VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SUPPLIED TO 
H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anv To 
H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 


60s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


ole 4 lgent jor Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 NIcoLson STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Grows ND TO FEU AT GREENEND, Liperton, within 
e of the Powburn Tramway, suitable for Villas, Semi-detached 
Houses, etc. F r conditions and particulars apply to Messrs. Catrns, M‘INTOoOsH, 


AND Morton, W.S., 31 Queen Street, or to Messrs. RAEBUKN AND LYLE, Architects, 
3 Hill Street. 


ORTOBELLO, 4 DurnHam Roan (sheltered from east winds).- 
with immediate entry. Three public 
prenenmepanted built. Gentes at front and back, and the use of a small wood as a 
pleasure-grour ry Fine view towards Arthur Seat and Pentland Hills. Rent £60. 
PRICE fur 9. Feu-duty £4, 7s. 74. Keys 5 with Mr. Fraser, House Agent, Porto- 


To Seti or Lert, 
and five bedrooms, together with fittings. 


EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE HANDIWORK 
AND 
LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD BRASS WORK, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES, 
MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


OPEN DAILY { FROM 10 a.m. TO 5 p.m., ADMISSION—1s. 
i UFROM 7 p.m. TO 10 p.m., ADMISSION—6d. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


S LO A N & > © AF, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 


67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





WaGGons, LoRRIEsS, AND VA ANS FOR HIRE. 





1B) R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 





Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker 
DAVID NOBLE, 
IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CoCKBURN STREET), 
EDINBURGH. 


\ ORTIMER & SON, 86 GrEoRGE STREET, MANUFACTURERS 
4 of H AMMERLESS and HAMMER GuwNs, with Latest Impr »wverments, Highest 
Class Shoo , and Finish. EXPRESS DOU BLE, and ROOK RIFLES. 
Guns for the C jlonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammuniti mn, and Apparatus 
of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


-— eameceged SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 








bello. Apply to A. STEWART See W.S., 122 GEORGE sles EDINBURGH. 


Prin nted fie the Proprietors by T. é A. Constaeie, Printers to Her Majest; 


at the Scors Osserver Orrict 


rORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, & 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, le Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING [ New West End Branch Premises at 12 M Ml rl AND — F Be 
To Provivt Ac IMMODATIOD y r increasing business, an the ¢ 
of West Exp ResipenTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 M. Al [ AND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks « 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Othice, 4 FRED ERICK 
STRE ET, EpinnurGcn) 

Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR writes: 

Scottish Club, London, sth May 1888. 

Having fi pur id your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to Rheumatic 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference. 

: CHarces Lennox Kerr. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 
THe Rev. Wa. Reep, Vicar of Wandsworth, writes :— 
Wandsworth Vicarage, London, 6th October 1888. 
The Rev. Wm. Reed found the em cl yed Magnetic Belt most useful d 
* 


ing th 
last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and rets Irn it ti » him 


as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt without delay. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatriy or ny Letter, FREE, 


The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
Orricr, Hours—to a.m. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 
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The Scottish Art Review 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1889. 
) MONG the Articles which are in preparation for Zhe 





are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <d£/ustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BuRN Murpocu, Rosert LITTLE, E, 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzxologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by W111.1AM JoLLy, 
H.M.L, etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, ete. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. J/lustrated with 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, Davip Scott, REV. JOHN THomson, Rae- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HerpMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LockKHaktT, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Jilustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
Jerrrey, MAcvey NAPIER, WILSON, Hocc, De QuiNcey, 
etc, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Portraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MassoN, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, ete. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Lilustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 
Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ RoBert AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gidd of 


Scottish Art Review, and which will appear in its pages, 


GENERAL. 


Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 
A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 

Symposium on Education in the Arts and 
Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 


interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 


The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. Harrison. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jllustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, Grorce W. Cable, W. D. HoweLts, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. ete. 

A First Night at the Lyceum. By Wittiam 


ARCHER. J/lustrated «vith Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK Suort. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 


Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. Tou.sTot, 
DOSTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Op 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 


Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 
With Portraits. 


Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. Ji/us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 





Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. Betyse BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN Brown, EDWARD CARPENTER, EMiIL Clauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Avery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. Letanp, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Zisst), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs, MARY REED, 
CaRL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGBANT (Authoress of Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WuiTe (Editor of Sa/lades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists :—W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GeorGE Henry, JOHN Lavery, Ropert Littie, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELvi.ie, W. G. BuRN Murpocn, JAMES PATERSON, A. RocHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
S7TRANG, Heywoop Sumner, E. A. WALTON, and will.also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 
French, and Dutch painters, 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaTERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Fry’sPures 
Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
— md HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 
choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it 
a valuable food for | ids and Children. mw — ’ a 
= TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 
BOSPUR—BEEF FORCE. (CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES 


BoOsPUR—Tue GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. ss TCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
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OATCAKES. 


OSPUR—THE Most NouRIsHING HoT DRINK fe Shee RA ae 


IN THE WORLD. 


OSPUR—SERVED HOT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 





GUINEA CHRISTMAS BOX 
Contains an Excellent Assortment of 








SHORTBREAD, BUN, CAKES, Erc. 
BosPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
f Is., 2s., and §s. 6d. each. ROBERT A. PATON, Baker, PASTRYCOOK, 
oi ew & CONFECTIONER, 
2 eS 33 GEORGE STREET, anv 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
4 W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. Reraszesuzp 18es. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT'S 


Special Price List for the Season. 








Made from the BEST WOOLS, Seamless or Woven in one entire 
piece—facts guaranteeing excellent wear. Rich, soft Colourings ; 
High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON 
& ELLIOT, the Sole Makers. 
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CRANSTON & ELLIOT Caution the Public against IMITATIONS of their ‘KORASS’ 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in Corner of Carpet 
is Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


The following sizes are now in Stock, and special sizes to suit particular rooms can 
be had in a few days. Patterns sent Post Free on application. 


ity SIZES IN STOCK. 


* PRICE PRICE 
: 7 ft. Gin. by6 ft. . . £016 9|I2ft.——by Oft. . S119 
i 12 ,,—— by 0,, Gin., 2 5 
12,,——by2,, . . 20 
3,,6inby@, . . 28 
Su--SS~ » - 36 














¥ 


9 ,, —— by6 ,, ° 'i 


g ie 9 ,, ——by7,, Gin. 14 
= 9 ,, ——by9,, * ¢ 19 
2 0 ,,G6inbyd, ». . IM 


THIRTY-FIVE DIFFERENT | ‘DESIGNS TO SELECT FROM. 


47, 7a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun DovuG as, at the{Sco1s OpseRvER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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These Carpets can be 
put down in one hour 

from Purchase. 





























